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PREFACE 


title for this study has beeu worded with the idea of 
■ giving some indication both of its purpose and of its 
limitations- The descriptions of Sarnkhya before the formula- 
tion of the classical system of Isvarakrsna are contained in a 
large number of texts whose statements appear on the face 
of them to be so discrepant or vagiA that few methodical 
attempts have been made so far to bring them into relation 
with each other ; it does not therefore seem out of place to 
publish an endeavour to sort out the evidence, so as to make 
clear the gradual evolution of ideas. To achieve this aim in 
a way that would bring conviction to Sanskritists, it is 
necessary to let the texts speak for themselves and to avoid 
any suspicion of having first formed a theory and of having 
then tried to read it into the authorities. Unless I have 
deceived myself, I started the inquiry with only two fixed 
points in mind, firstly that the texts deserved to be taken 
seriously, and secoiidly that development, when correctly 
traced, should be from the crude and primitive to the subtle 
and refined ; every other view in the account that follows 
has arisen of itself from the confrontation of the various texts, 
and such working hypotheses as I formed from time to time 
during the accumulation and sifting of the material have 
frequently had to be modified or abandoned altogether. In 
principle my work has been confined to clearing a path through 
the texts by recording in their historical order those ideas for 
which there is a reasonable amount of substantial evidence. 
As a result, that was perhaps inevitable, the general basis of 
those ideas has received inadequate attention, and, if my 
views are found acceptable, it is best for me to leave it to 
other more competent hands to complete the inquiry by an 
assessment of the philosophical content and value of these 
early speculations. 
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The undertaking was originally prompted by a desire to 
understand the Samkhya system set out by Asvaghosa in 
canto xii of the BuMhacarita, The first fruit of the inquiry 
was embodied in a paper, published in JRAS,^ 1930, pp. 865- 
878, on the numerical riddle in ^vetdsvatara Upanisady i, 4 
and 5; as I have not repeated the contents of that article 
in this essay, I may remark that I there set out the evidence 
for holding that one early and important school of Saihkhya 
divided the twenty-four physical ^ tattms into two groups of 
eight primary constitiients, prakfti, and sixteen secondary 
ones, vikdra, and that the tanmdtm group was a later invention, 
barely preceding Isvarakrs^a’s work, its place in all early 
formulations being taken by the group of five great elements, 
mahdbliutas^ while the objects of the senses appear instead 
of the gross elements. Though these findings did not go very 
far in themselves and had been partly indicated by others, 
they at least showed that the problem of what really consti- 
tuted early Samkhya still awaited solution. Further work 
on the subject was summarized, but with reference only to 
the data provided by Asvaghosa, in the introduction to 
part ii of my edition of the Buddhacarita^r^nd I then saw that 
it w^ould be necessary to treat the subject as a whole and to 
explain in detail the evidence for my conclusions. To carry 
this out in a manner that would be coherent and readable 
has possibly proved beyond my powers ; nevertheless, I hope 
that this essay will be found acceptable as a serious contribu- 
tion towards the unravelling of a problem, the difficulties of 
which are notorious, but which is fundamental to the early 
history of Indian philosophy. It should be added that, while 
much of the contents has been written with an eye on the 
conclusions of previous workers in the field, I have deliberately 
eschewed polemics and a plethora of references to secondary 
authorities as likely to distract attention from the main 
point, the testimony of the primary texts. 

^ I use fete word ‘‘ piiysica,! ”, inadequate as it is, througlxout this essay 
to denominate and its twenty-three evolutes, as opposed to “ soul”. 
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To tte Royal Asiatic Society I am mueii indebted for 
accepting an essay, whose conclnsions may not improbably 
evoke more criticism than agreement; and I wish to take 
this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to the Adminis- 
trators of the Max Muller Fund at Oxford for a generous 
grant covering three-quarters of the cost of production, 
which has enabled publication to take place at a far earlier 
date than would otherwise have been possible. Dr, Betti 
Heimann kindly read through the draft before it went to 
the Press, and her acute criticisms buve led me to modify 
the wording of several passages with a consequent increase 
in precision and accuracy. 


OXFOED. 
Fehrmry, 1937, 


E. H. JoHNSTom 
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EARLY SAMKHYA 

§ 1. Introductoey. Sources and Methods 

TTINDU pHlosophy was in tke making for many centuries 
^ before any of tbe extant antlioritative treatises on the 
various classical systems was composed. It is nevertlieless clear 
that in this formative period all orthodox speculation, which 
travelled beyond the bounds ^ thefeter Vedic religion, was 
dominated by the principles laid down by the early teachers 
of the Samkhya school, so that it is only by understanding 
the course of the latter’s development that the true history of 
Indian philosophy in its infancy can be written. What that 
development was has not yet been determined with accuracy, 
and ideas on the subject are so generally lacking in clarity 
that scholars are still apt to say that such and such a con- 
ception found in early works is or is not Samkhya, when 
they merely mean that it is or is not in accord with the 
doctrines laid down by Isvarakrsna in the Sdmkhyaharihas, 
The manner in wliich this work combines primitive crudities 
with advanced ideas of much subtlety and refinement is alone 
sufl&cient to show that it is an attempt to bring an antiquated 
system up to date, by enshrining traditional matter in a 
restatement of principles on more modern lines. The resulting 
scheme is individual as Garbe rightly called it, 

but this is due, not to its being the invention as a whole of 
a highly original personality, but to the fusion of new and 
old in a single mould. 

So much most scholars would have no hesitation in 
admitting ; but to the question what was the original teaching 
which is modernized in the no generally accepted answer 
can be given, and there are not a few who would contend 
that our sources are so confused and lacking in authority that 
a reply in clear terms is not possible. Anyone who has tried 
to win enlightenment from the texts cannot but sympathize 
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with this contention, yet ultimately in my view it is based 
as a rule on a misconception of the facts, namely the belief 
that there was a single system of early Sarhkhya. Now the 
Chinese sources tell us that there were eighteen Sarhkhya 
schools,^ the authority for this statement being in the last 
resort the learned Paramartha, who lived in the sixth century 
A.D. and whose testimony cannot be lightly rejected in so far 
as it concerns the beliefs and traditions of his own day.^ 
The figure eighteen may wel^be a round number, but after 
allowance for this, th# statement is in accord with what 
would naturally be inferred from the Indian evidence. Thus 
the hJiasija on YS., ii, 23, mentions eight different theories on 
the supremely important point of the reason for the union 
between pimisa and prakrti, the fourth being that of the SK. 
(described as s-nd Vacaspati Misra adds that all the 

eight alternatives are taken from treatises on Saiiikbya. 
Further we know the names of the two most important 
schools, those of Pancasikha and Varsaganya, of whom more 
hereafter. We have no right then to expect that a single 
comprehensive statement should cover all the doctrines that 
have been transmitted to us, but, as in Buddhism, we should 
look for the acceptance of certain fundamental categories 
and certain general principles, within the framework of which 
unlimited variation is permissible without the teaching thereby 
ceasing to come under the denomination of orthodox Sarhkhya. 

The objects then, which this essay sets out to attain, are 
to ascertain the principles common to all forms of early 
Saiiikhya, to show in what respects differences of opinion were 
tolerated, and to trace the evolution of doctrine up to its 
culmination in the Sdmkhyakdrikds, Such is the aim, but 
it must be admitted that it has not been completely achieved ; 
for, though the authorities used permit of well-assured results 
in some matters, in others definite statements would only be 

^ Takakusu, 1904, p. 58. 

2 For his life and work, see P. C. Bagchi, Le canon houddhique en Chme^ 
pp. 418ff. 
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possible by resort to theories incapable of cogent proof, and 
it is towards demonstrable fact, not towards speculation on 
possibilities, that this inquiry is directed. In these circum- 
stances, before proceeding to the collection and appreciation 
of evidence bearing on these points, it is desirable as a pre- 
liminary measure to discuss the sources with reference to their 
validity, relative dating and the like, and to explain the 
methods adopted for their exploitation. 

The works taken into consideration here fall of themselves 
into four classes, of which only the^first and last have been 
discussed at all fully so far. The former of these two is that 
of the Upanisads, The oldest of these texts pro^dde the circle 
of ideas out of which the Saihkhya system evolved, and we 
find its categories assumed as the basis of thought for the first 
time in the last four vallis of the Kafha Vjpanimd, This work 
is substantially older on the face of it that any of the other 
sources for early Samkhya, but in view of the facts dealt with 
in the next section the relevant part of it can hardly be earlier 
than the fourth century b.c., while the sixth valll may be a 
later addition. The Mimdalca Vpanisad also expounds a 
scheme of jMrum^nd dtmmi W'hich agrees in its main lines 
with that of the Kutha Up., but does not appear otherwise 
to accept Samkhya principles. The Pmhia Upanimd shows 
some affinity with Saihkhya thinking, but, if one or two useful 
points can be gained from it, it is not certain that it knows 
the completed system, though some scholars attribute a much 
later date to it. A considerable period of time seems to have 
elapsed between the composition of these three texts and that 
of the Svetdsvaiara Vpanisad which applies to its doctrines 
of yoga and bliakti the main principles of Samkhya. Opinion 
is more or less unanimous that it preceded the Blmgavaclgitd, 
and in all probability it was well known to Asvaghosa, whom 
Chinese tradition represents, possibly rightly, as having been 
a follower of ^^iva before his conversion to Buddhism.^ The 

^ aS'., xvi, 17 reprodaces Up., i, 2, and in my notes on B., xii, 21 and 
38, 1 have pointed out the connection with ib,, v, 2 and vi, 8 respectively. 
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only otiier Upanisad that needs discussion is the Maitr% 
which has a number of Samkhya passages. It contains ideas 
so late in origin as to be unknown to the MBh, and it shows 
marked affinities with the earlier parts of the Yogamtms?- 

The next class consists of the various expositions of doctrine, 
either specifically Sarhkhya or based on Samkhya thought, 
in the Mohmdliarma and Anugltd sections of xii and xiv, 
and in the Bhagavadgitd ; it is in connection with them and 
with the following class that validity of the evidence has 
to be considered.^ Th# teaching in the epic is of a semi- 
popular character and is not given with the precision of 
statement which would be expected of a formal treatise on 
philosophy. Further it covers a considerable period of time 
and emanates from many different writers and from several 
schools; naturally therefore there is discordance between 
different passages. But frequent ambiguity and lack of 
consistency do not prove that these epic descriptions are not 
to be taken seriously. Either we must accept them as authori- 
ties ^ and make the best we can of them, or we must reject 
them as the compositions of writers, who either deliberately 
or out of stupidity flout the teachings of the very schools 
they profess to be expounding and substitute doctrines of 
their own invention. The second alternative is highly im- 
probable. For Samkhya always claimed to be orthodox and 
it is treated as such in the sacred and semi-sacred works of 
Brahmanism ; for more than half a millennium it was the 
standard philosophy for all Hindus who found the Vedic 
scheme of worship unsatisfactory, and much of it passed into 
the common stock of Hindu thought. Is it at all credible, 

^ Cf. Keith, Bmhkhya System, \4c, mA references there, for the late 
date of this Upanisad. 

^ This question, as regards the epic, is discussed with much ability and 
good sense by 0. Strauss, Jndische PMosopMe, pp. 126-7. 

® As secondary, not as original authorities ; for in view of the evidence 
of the Btiddhacarita discussed below, it seems that Saihkhya textbooks were 
already in existence when the relevant portions of the epic were composed 
and that the teaching of the latter is dependent on them. 
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given wliat, we know of the respect in which authority has 
always been held in India, that writers, adding to a work 
which already ranked as 'the encyclopaedia of. Hindu beliefs, 
should elaborate arbitrary systems to please themselves, 
instead of following constituted authority, or alternatively 
that they were incapable of understanding the standard 
philosophy of the day ? I see nothing to be said for accepting 
such a view except that it would save us from the necessity 
of striving to understand whant is that the epic writers wish 
to express. This essay is based on 1#ie whole-hearted accept- 
ance of the other alternative, and I would submit that by 
adopting proper methods of inquiry it is possible to work out 
a coherent scheme, in which the data of the epic find a natural 
place. 

The MBK passages have at least one advantage, which has 
not been fully appreciated. The bulk of Sanskrit philosophical 
literature is contained in commentaries on other works, and 
the object of a commentator is almost invariably to show that 
the particular views advocated by him are to be found in the 
work he is elucidating ; when there is a substantial difference 
of date between te^t and commentary with much advance of 
thought in the interval, the commentator reads into his text 
much that was not intended to be there, and the scholar, as 
the records of modern Sanskrit learning show, in guilelessly 
following the commentator, may easily lose sight of the 
historical development of ideas. From the religions stand- 
point there is no objection to restating the views of an old 
text to suit the needs of the commentator’s own day, but the 
historical student must not let himself be blinded by the 
procedure. This danger is absent from the epic’s philosophical 
expositions, -which are straightforward in statement and are 
not obscured by a desire to prove that old ideas and new ones 
are identical. The real difficulty with them lies in their use 
of language whose precise significance cannot be easily 
determined. Subject to proper caution on this account, they 
may be taken as being intended to reproduce, and as in fact 
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reproducing in popular form, the thouglit of the day, and no 
hesitation need he felt about the propriety of endeavouring to 
extract positive information from them. 

Of the age of the Moksadhamm and the Anug%td no precise 
determination is possible. The earlier passages belong to the 
same stage of thought in general as the system expounded by 
ilsvaghosa, the later show some advance, but with the 
exception of one or two passages the gap between the SK. 
and the later strata of the MBli. is much wider than might 
have been expected priiha faciei Analysis of the occurrences 
of technical terms produces, however, the noteworthy result 
that the use of terms in their earlier sense is more frequent 
in the beginning sections of the Moksadharma, and in their 
later sense towards the end. Thus I have registered that most 
ambiguous word whose exact significance often remains 
uncertain, in the meaning of object of the senses only 
between verse 6847 and the passage beginning at verse 10518 
(where more than one sense is possible), but the classical use 
to denote the three factors of the avyakta is rare up to this 
point, but regular farther on. It looks as if it was the practice 
of the epic writers to insert whole new episodes at the point 
where the book then ended, but to make interpolations of 
lesser extent at any suitable place ; for the latter I may note 
the passage beginning at verse 7842, which recalls by some 
of its phrases the arguments of the SK. Similarly the sadvimia 
passage, 11466 ff., has all the appearance of being a later 
addition to the Vasisthakardlajmiakasmhvdda, No such 
principle can be arrived at for the Anugitd, which, though 
late in the main, preserves earlier thought in a few cases. 

The Bhagavadgitd, yAno]x stands on a dijfferent footing to 
the two sections just discussed, cannot be brought into definite 
correlation with Asvaghosa, who provides the one more or 
less fixed point in the chronology of the period, but the great 
antiquity sometimes assigned to it is not borne out by analysis 
of the technical terms used in it. In the first half the usage 
of Saml^hya expressions is closely parallel to the earlier 
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passages of th,e Moksadhamm, but from canto xiii on it 
corresponds to tbe later strata of that book. It seems to me, 
therefore^ impossible to bold that it is all the work of one band 
or of one age, thougb'I see no: reason for not supposing it to 
reproduce tbroiigbout the views of the same school of tliought 
at different stages of development. This conclusion is 
' consonant with the literary qnahty of the poem ; the inspira- 
tion and the elevation of thought and language, which have 
secured for the GWa its high place in the religious literature 
of the world, are markedly aosent from the last six cantos, 
and it is difficult to believe that the writer who was capable 
of composing the earlier cantos could have fallen to the 
prosaic level of the later ones. The work adds little to our 
knowledge of early Samkhya, but is useful as a control of 
results obtained from other sources. 

The third class covers the accounts of Samkhya in other 
literary works of the period. Two of tliese are of outstanding 
inaportance, the Biiddhacarita of Asvaghosa and the medical 
work which passes under the name of the Carakasamliitd. 
The former contains in canto xii a formal statement of the 
Samkhya and Yoga systems together with a refutation of 
them according to the Buddhist arguments of the day, and 
in the later cantos, xvi, xvii, xviii, and xxvi, now^ only extant 
in the Tibetan and Chinese translations, particular points of 
Samkhya theory are subjected to analysis and criticism. 
The date of this wmrk can be determined with some approach 
to accuracy, since it cannot he earlier than 50b.c., and is 
unlikely to be later than A,D, 100, the probable time being 
about midway between the two.^ The expositions of Samkhya 

^ I have dealt at length with the evidence for the date of Asvaghosa 
in section i of the introduction to part ii of my edition of the BuMhacarita, 
but only saw too late for consideration, except in the addenda, Mr. K. P. 
JayaswaFs hook, An Imperiul Bistory of India, in which the historical 
chapter of the Aryamanjusnmulahal^a is edited and interpreted with 
much brilliance. He considers (pp, IS, 20, and 76) that work as placing the 
poet in the reign of Buddha-paksa, whom he identifies with Kadphises I. 
This would agree with my views, but I doubt if his conclusion can be held 
to be proved. The text at the point where Asvaghosa is referred to is not 
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principles in. it are not to be taken as tbe outcome of poetic 
invention. Accurate knowledge of the various sciences and 
philosophies was part of the equipment of eYetj havi ; and 
no one can spend years, as I have done, in the study of this 
writer's works without being deeply impressed by the extent 
of his learning and by its correctness, wherever there is extant 
authority by which to test his statements.^ It is incon- 
ceivable that a poet of his reputation and position should 
have exposed himself to public ridicule by a wrong description 
of a system whose prii»siples%^ere well known to everyone 
with any pretension to culture. 

The Sarnkhya and Yoga schools, whose teachings are 
summarized by Asvaghosa, can fortunately be identified 
with some degree of certainty. jB., xii, 33^ quotes the siitra 
avidyd j}ancaparvd as being laid down by the Sathkhya 
teacher (vidvat) in question ; and this aphorism, which is 
as old as Svet. Vp.y i, 5, and is included in that mysterious 
little work, the is attributed by Vacaspati 

Misra on SK., 47, to Varsaganya. Again, ib., 67, names as 
the exponents of the variety of yoga there detailed Jaigisavya, 
Janaka, and Vrddha Parasara. Of JanaJ^a as a teacher of 
yoga nothing certain is known, but Vrddha Parasara is 

in order, and it seems to me doubtful whether the line mentioning Buddha- 
pak§a is to be construed with the following verse about A^vagho?a or whether 
it does not rather refer to the previous line, only partly preserved in the 
Sanskrit and omitted in the Tibetan. Further, it is more in accord with 
Buddhist tradition to suppose that the account given of Buddhapaksa 
refers to Kaniska. If therefore the line about Buddhapak§a is to be taken 
with the verse about Asvaghosa, it would seem that it merely repeats 
the regular, but valueless, Buddbist legend of an association between 
Kani§ka and the poet. Similarly it should be noted that, w'hen this work 
dates Xagarjuna 400 years after the Nirvania, it is not proof that he lived 
in the first century B.C., any more than the similar statement that Asoka 
lived 100 years after the Hirva^a is evidence that he lived in the fourth 
or fifth century b.c. In fact, for the period before the Gupta dynasty the 
Aryamanjusrmulahalpa is obviously dependent on Buddhist legendary 
material and affords no definite information of which we were not already 
in possession. 

^ See section iii of the Introduction to part ii of my edition of the 
for the evidence on this point, 
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another name for Pafica^iklia, as appears from JfM., xii, 
11875^ PamSamsagotfasya vrMhasya sumaJmtmmiah | bhiJcsoh 
■PanmiiJchasya, and we know from the nnmerons quotations 
in tie bliasya on the YS. that the SaihlAya side of Patahjali’s 
doctrine is based on the teaching of Pancasikha. Not much 
is known of Jaigisavya, who is named in a list of Samkhya 
seers at MBK, xii, 11782, and is quoted in the hMsyM on F/S., 
ii, 55 and iii, 18. There is, however, a curious parallelism 
between the sources, which corroborates my view of Asva- 
ghosa’s trustworthiness ; for Sis account of yoga begins at 
B., xii, 46, 47, with emphasizing the necessity of sila in terms 
that might well be a summary of Jaiglsavya’s views reported 
at MBK^ xii, 8431 ff., and the following verse teaches the 
suppression of the senses, for which the same teacher is 
quoted as the standard authority in the bhdsya on FB., ii, 55, 
his dictum being paraphrased by Vacaspati Misra with the 
words cittasyaikdgrydt sahendriyair apravrttir eva mhdddim?- 
It appears then that B., xii, gives us in outline the teaching 
of the two chief schools of Samkhya and Yoga, those of 
Varsagauya and Pancasikha, in the form in which they were 

^ One of the differenc'Ss between the yoga of the older Hmayana Buddiiism 
(as distinguished from the final Abhidharma view, AK*, karilca U 40) 
and that of Brahmanism is that the former teaches the control of the 
senses, indriyasamvara, under which they still function, but only in a 
limited fashion, and the latter prescribes, as above, their complete 
suppression ; the bhdsya on TN., ii, 55, knows indeed of sense control in 
various forms, but rejects it as incomplete in favour of Jaigisavya’s view. 
Now MajjAima-f III, 298, describes the Buddha’s refutation of the view of a 
Parasariya Brahman that indriyabhdvand consists in arriving at a state 
in which the senses cease to function. This passage of the canon is quoted 
in full in the Vihhdsa (Taisho Issaikyo ed., XXVII, 729, a29), where this 
particular tenet is attributed to a Parai§ari tvrthika ; for the references to 
this sutra (cf. A/i., VI, 121), and a translation of the Vihhdsa passage, I am 
indebted to the kindness of Professor de la Vallee Poussin. As Para^ara 
is to be identified with PailcaiSikha, the canon gives here a fragment of the 
teaching of his school. This doctrine of suppression of the sense faculties 
is frequently mentioned in the MBh,^ thus xii, 7133 ff., 7469-7473, 8738, 
8785, 11377-11383, xiv, 548, 567, 1153, 1157, GUa, vi, 12, 24, xii, 4, xviii, 51, 
and the expression used in the Buddhist canon is refiected at xii, 7147, 
indriyagramam samjgarihhdmyety mA that of Asvagho§a in xii, 8738, 
iTidriyanigTahdt, 
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prevalent in the first century a.i>., so that the origin of these 
two schools must be placed at a more remote date than is 
often done by scholars.^ But it does not necessarily follow 
that the various fragments attributed to these two teachers 
are also earlier than Asyaghosa ; for in most cases they seem 
to belong to a more modem stratum of thought and should 
probably be assigned to later restatements of the doctrine.^ 

The other work, the Carahasmhhitd,^ contains in adhyd- 
yas i and v of the Sdnmsthdm a fairly full account of a kind of 
Samkhya, which in its,%ssential details stands very close to 
that described by Asvaghosa, The language suggests a slightly 
later date, as may be seen by comparing S., xii, 23™32, with 
the corresponding passage in Car,, pp. 360-361. A point 
deserving notice is the series of questions with which the 
first adhymja opens ; for they mention the matters, which 
were in dispute between the Saihkhya and its opponents, 
and which are in a number of cases specifically handled by 
Asvaghosa. 

The value of these two authorities lies partly in the fact 
that each are by a single hand (that is, for Oar., so far as the 
Saihkhya passage in the Bdrlrasthdna is <^ncerned), whereas 
all the other works here dealt with, except the SK,, are 
composite and mix up material belonging to different stages 
of thought. They provide therefore a most useful check on 
the analysis of the MBL 

The other old medical work, the Susruta, also contains a 
Saihkhya passage in its Sdrtrasthdna, but this is much later 

^ This accounts for the inclusion of the SastUmiira in the oldest list of 
Brahmanical works given by the Jain canon; see Charpentier, Uttara- 
dhymjanasutra, 2'^. 

2 Thus, when Vasubandhu, AiC., IV, 63-4, quotes a Samkhya statement, 
he expressly gives it as emanating, not from Var§aganya himself, but 
from his school ; and the saying attributed to Var^aganya in the bMsya 
on hi, o2, appears to belong to polemics against the Vai^e§ikas 
and must therefore also be later in date. 

® Surendranath Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy y pp. 213 ff., 
was the first to bring to notice the historical importance of this account, 
but I differ from his interpretation of it in some details. 
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than the corresponding section of the Carahasanihitd and has 
no value for the present . inquiry . An occasional point of 
interest can be gleaned ixom Man% and reference should also 
be made .to: the account in the Tamil work, the Mmimekalai?- 
This latter is imdoubtedly early, seeing that it is ignorant 
of the tamndtms and treats purum as a single universal soul, 
but in other respects the details are not clear enough for 
comparative purposes and the text is possibly not in 
order." 

The last class, the terminus ad qu^n. of this essay, consists 
of the two standard works for classical Samkhya in its earliest 
form, namely, the Yoga variety as given in the sutras of 
Patanjali, and the orthodox version of Isvarakrsna in the 
Sdmkhyakdrihm. The former is obviously a composite work 
and presents in general an earlier form of the doctrine ; thus 
the eightfold 6 is unknown to the sutras, though occasion- 
ally mentioned in the commentaries, and it is evident that 
in the earlier part the theory that pra/iTf?* becomes active in 
order to effect is not accepted and is possibly 

unknown. The F/S. are thus a valuable link between the 
MBk. and Isvaral^sna. The SK. needs no discussion ; for 
its understanding I have used four commentaries, the hhdsya 
of Gaudapada, the Mdthafavrtti which is closely related to it 
and which, though possibly preserving a little earlier matter, 
seems on the w^hole to be laterA the commentary related to 
both the foregoing Tvhich was translated into Chinese by 
Paramartha,^ md the Sdmkhy(M(dtvakaw of Vacaspati 
Mi&a, which puts the arguments into a more modern shape 

^ Translated by Suryanarayana Sastri, Journ. of Ind, Hist.f VIII, pp. 
322-4. 

2 Edited in the Chaukhamba S.S. Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy 
of the Veda, p. 504, for its date ; his arguments stili hold good in my opinion. 
The name Mathara is associated with Samkhya at an early date ; for the 
list of Brahmanical works in the Jain canonical books, the Nandi and 
A7iuyogadvara, as quoted by Charpentier, Vttaradhyayanasutra, p. 29, 
gives the Madhara next the BaUMtanta. 

® Translation by Takakusu, BEPRO,, 1904, pp. 978-1061. 
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and introduces a certain amount of new matter. Another 
recently published commentary, the adds 

nothing to our knowledge. 

There is thus no lack of documents for exploring the early 
history of Saihkhya, but the difficulty lies in so putting their 
evidence together as to produce a coherent sequence of 
development, and the very multiplicity of statements, varying 
to a greater or less degree among themselves, adds to the 
embarrassment of the inquirer. The method most usually 
adopted to solve the f)robl^ is to consider one or more 
expositions separately and see what the outcome is ; such 
efforts end unavoidably in confusion, for the frequent 
ambiguity of the terms employed baffles the inquirer and no 
one account becomes intelligible tni its details have been 
compared with those of all the rest. I have preferred a 
different method, less ambitious but more laborious, that of 
taking all the occurrences of each term together and consider- 
ing their effect. Thereby the real significance of each term is 
brought out, and the changes it undergoes in the course of 
time become clearer. Logically such a proceeding may be 
deemed defective as involving the probability that passages 
belonging to other schools will be improperly employed to 
explain that which is pure Samkhya ; in practice, however, 
this danger appears negligible, as the terms in question are 
little used except in genuine Saihkhya discussions or in 
systems that accepted the Saihkhya principles as the basis 
of their thought. The counters remain the same ; it is only 
the arrangement which differs. The real difficulty is the 
impossibility of deciding in many cases which of the several 
meanings of a term is to be. applied, and discussion has often 
to be restricted to passages which are free from ambiguity. 
In this essay I have not attempted to list all the occurrences 
of each term, partly because many would have had to be 
entered as unclassified in view of their uncertain significance. 


^ Calcutta O.S., 19. 
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but I have endeavoured throngliont to give every reference 
wMcli has serious relevance to the point under discussion. 

Internal comparison by itself is, however, in sufEcient ; for 
the texts presume in their readers (or hearers) a knowledge of 
many fundamental points which remain obscure to the 
modern scholar, and so leave room for an amount of speculation 
which might easily vitiate results so painfully acquired. It is 
here that comparison with other contemporary systems gives 
the aid necessary for grasping |he real bearing of the texts. 
For during the centuries that the var5>us Indian philosophies 
were in process of evolution, their history manifests one well- 
marked characteristic, in that each epoch sees the emergence 
of certain new ideas and principles which are taken up into all 
systems still capable of growth and are modified by each 
school to suit its needs ; this mutual influence takes the form 
of repulsion as well as of attraction, the insistence by one 
school on a particular principle causing others to define their 
position in respect of it and often to take up the directly 
opposite view. A typical example is the way in which the 
atomistic and molecular theories developed in the different 
schools ; certain points in the process are still not clear, and 
the question is of little importance for the history of early 
Samkhya except as helping to explain how the tanmdtra 
category came into existence, so that discussion is needless 
here. In any case similar phenomena may be observed in the 
histories of other subjects and in other countries than India. 
By making use of this characteristic much which would 
otherwise remain in the dark becomes clear to us, and I would 
suggest that the real criterion of success in the delineation 
of Samkhya development is to be sought in the extent to 
which the scheme, so worked out, fits into the general frame- 
work provided by what is known of other systems. 

In the application of this principle the present state of 
knowledge limits comparison for the earlier period almost 
entirely to Hinayana Buddhism, as not enough is yet known 
of the early stages of Jain thought for it to be adduced except 
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very occasionally.^ For practical purposes I distinguish 
several stages in the growth of Buddhism, though these 
divisions, overlapping each other as they do, have no absolute 
validity; nor can precise dating be suggested as yet. We 
have first the period of the Buddha and his immediate 
successors, about whose views on philosophical questions 
little positive assertion can be made. Next comes the period 
of the earliest dogmatism, represented by the greater part of 
the four Pali Nihdyas, excluding the small amount of really 
early matter and those^arts which belong to the next period. 
To the latter belongs the development of the Abhidharma, 
contained in the earlier books of the Pali Abhidhamma and 
the Sarvastivadin Jndnaff asthma with its six feet, about 
which latter little is yet known. Finally there is the stage 
of the full-blown Abhidharma, now familiar to scholars from 
the Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu. With the beginning of 
this last period a new phase begins, when the pace of progress 

^ For early Jain dogmatics it is difficult for those who are not specialists 
to go behind the works of Kuudakunda, of which the most usable is the 
Pravacanasdra (ed. and trans. by A. N. Upadhye, Bombay, 1935, and trans, 
by B. Faddegon, Cambridge, 19.35). Professor Upadhye, p. xxii, puts the 
date of this text at the beginning of the Christian %ra, but Professor Keith, 
reviewing the book in JEAS., 1936, pp. 528-9, concludes that the evidence 
shows that Kundakunda “ may be placed not later than the fourth century 
A.D.” Professor F. W. Thomas, in the introduction, p. xix, to Faddegon’s 
translation, suggests the third or fourth century a.d. The views of these 
two scholars agree with the opinions I have formed about the development 
of Indian thought and philosophical terminology ; Kundakunda’s use 
of the terms parhjtdma and fammdnu are more appropriate to a date in the 
neighbourhood of the third or fourth century a.d., and similarly in the 
Samayasdm {Sacred Books of the Jamas ^ VIII), 124, 127, and 356-361, he 
refers to the Samkhya doctrine of the connection between soul and prakrti 
in language that could hardly have been used at a much earlier date. 
Upadhye’s analysi.s of the Pravacanasdra, pp. ixii-xev, is of much interest 
and suggests that the earliest form of Samkhya, as outlined in this essay, 
stood very close to the earliest Jainism in certain essential matters, notably 
in the relation between soul and the physical side of the individual as well 
as in the similarity between the Jain upayogas and the Samkhya gunas 
in their original form, and that the subsequent divergence was due to the 
transformation of the prakrti theory. The time, however, has not yet 
arrived when it is possible to work out the parallelism and the differences 
in detail. 
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quickens and Hinayana Buddhism retires to the background^ 
ceasing to be one of the dominant influences in Indian thought. 
On .the one hand, Mahayana Buddhism, first with the Madhya™ 
niikas and then with the Vijnanavadms, gwes philosophy a 
new direction by insisting that the fundamental problem for 
investigation is the nature of reality.^ On the other, Brah- 
manical thought is clarified by the rise of the Vaisesika 
system, which, though its first beginnings may date further 
back, seems to have taken definite form between Asvaghosa ^ 
and Nagarjuna, its views being crystallized in sutras before 
the KalpanmrmjdiiiJm of Kumaralata was composed. While 
this philosophy clearly owed much in its origin, as pointed 
out below, to the form of Samkhya most prevalent at the 
time, it exercised in its turn at a later date considerable 
influence on certain details of the classical Samkhya. At this 
point is reached the end of the period of which this essay 
treats, and it will be uimeceSvSary to deal with subsequent 
developments in considering whether the scheme here out- 
lined is intelligible in relation to what is known of the modifica- 
tions undergone by other schools of thought. 

^ As Btrauss points out, hidische PMlosophie, 'p. 49, the older texts deal 
with the problem of “ Weltwert ”, not “ Weitrealitat 

® See B., part ii, p. Iv, for A6vagho.?a’s ignorance of the Vai^ei^jika system. 
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Whatever the other difSculties of this inquiry, it is 
at least easy to give a definition of Saihkhya, which 
covers its varieties at all stages. It is that system which 
divides the object of investigation into two sides, which are 
held widely asunder. The first contains either one principle, 
psychical, or two, one psychical and one divine {^svam ) ; 
the former is the orth<*^dox classical view, held not only by 
the SK., but also by the F^S., whose Ihara is merely a special 
furusa, while the latter, represented in the epic, survived till 
a later date, if the refutation of the sesvamsdmlchya tenets in 
Tattvasamgraha, 94 if. may be considered evidence of the 
continued existence of the belief up to Santiraksita’s day. 
The other consists invariably of twenty-four principles, 
material, mental, and emotive, and undergoes no change in 
its constitution, except that in early Saihkhya the material 
principles are made up of five great elements and five objects 
of the senses, and in the classical school of five subtle elements 
and five gross elements.^ A scheme so peculiar as this must 
have required a long period of gestation, during which its 
various constituents were recognized and correlated, till 
perhaps some genius arose who cast the whole in a mould 
that imposed general acceptance. Hitherto in the search for 
its origin disproportionate attention has been paid to the 
classical theory of the gunas, which are often supposed to 
derive more or less directly from the cosniogonical specula- 
tions of the earlier Upanisads. But, as will be shown in the 
next section, the primitive theory of the gums w^as of an 
entirely different nature to that usually taken for granted, 
and received much less emphasis than it did in the classical 
school ; for early Saihkhya thought with respect to the 
cosmos we must look in other directions. If we examine 
the twenty -four principles of the physical side without regard 
1 See JEAS.., 1930, pp. 864-872. 
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to later developments, it is evident' that thirteen of ; them,, the 
three, mental principles and the ten faculties , of . sense and 
.action, are conceived in relation to the iiidividnal, and that 
ten of the. remaining eleven, the material principles, transcend 
the individual and are cosmic in essence. In classical 
Sarnkhya the two groups are brought into co-operation by a 
supersensual cosmic matter ”, pmkrti^ but this doctrine, 
as will appear from the next section, is not Icnown to the 
earliest Saiiikhya and there still survived a tradition in the 
classical epoch that the original Sarnkhya. believed in 

the existence of as many prahrtis as persons.^ Early Samlrhya 
was in fact little concerned with the cosmos, and when an 
explanation had to be given of it in the terms of that philo- 
sophy, resort was had to mythological interpretation of the 
principles, such as the identification of ahamkdm with 
Prajapati or Brahma (MBh,, xii, 6780, 11234, 11575, 11601, 
and xiv, 1445) or the four vyukas of the Pancaratra school. 
Evidently before the question of the nature of idtimate 
reality was brought into the foreground of speculation, no 
need was felt to give a philosophical, as distinct from a 
religious, explanation* of the universe, and the cosmic elements 
were only considered in their relation to the individual. 

The corresponding developments in Buddhism are 
illuminating in this respect. The formulas of the earlier 
dogmatism, the five skandhas and the like, relate solely to the 
individual, and even in the final form of the Abhidharma, 
where the individual is conceived as a samtdna, an incessant 
flux of consciousness, composed of a succession of moments, 
in each of which a number of ultimates called dhannas, both 
material and psychological, appear in combination, nothing is 
ever said to show in what respect these ultimates are real or 
how they are related to the cosmos. It is not till we reach the 
Mahayana that the place of the individual in the universe 
begins to receive consideration. 


^ Cf. Surendranatli History of Indian Philosophy j I, p. 217. 
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Early thouglit in Sarokliya, as in Buddhism, was in fact 
almost exclusively concerned with the religious fate of man, 
a tendency already observable in the Brahmanas and early 
Upaiiisads, which repeatedly attempt the analysis of the 
individual mth this end in view. Two aspects of the case 
there received special attention. Firstly there was the desire 
to discover what was the essential component of the individual 
in the last resort, originally for the symbolic interpretation of 
the Vedic rites, by which ^one they attained full efficacy, 
and later for the benefB: of those, who had discarded the rites 
in favour of asceticism or yoga, to enable them to reach the 
final goal. Secondly, the nature of life beyond the grave in 
the cycle of transmigration exercised many minds in the 
search for an answer to the question what elements of the 
individual survived into the next existence. 

It is from inquiries such as these that early Samkhya 
originated, and a good starting point is provided by the 
passage in Satapathabrdhmna^ x, 1, 3, 4, which divides the 
individual into five immortal parts and five mortal parts. 
This division foreshadows the difference of aspect noted above 
between the material and mental princ^iples of Saiiilvhya on 
its physical side ; for the five mortal parts constitute the 
corporeal body, which dissolves at death, and they correspond 
therefore in function to the great elements, which in early 
Sanikhya constitute the material body of the individual and 
take back at his death its constituents into themselves. The 
group of the five immortal parts will repay more prolonged 
consideration. It recurs in the early texts in many different 
forms, the commonest of which consists of manas, vdCyCahsus, 
srotra, and prana} In this formula, which recognizes only two 
senses, sight and hearing, originally meant ''breath’’ 

taken as the highest principle, ^ but the recognition of the 

^ Of. BA U.,i,Z and ii, 4, 14 : GhU», i, 2, ii, II, and iii, 18 : KausUaki 
Up.f ii, 14 : Kena Up.tU etc. ; and see 0. Stranss, VdgWhmidya, BBPA W», 
1931, pp. 243-8, for the group. 

^ So also Oldenberg, Die Weltanschauung der Brdhmanaiexte, p. 63, 
for the corresponding passages of the Brahmanas. 
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existence of anotlier sense, that of smell,, caused it in the BAV, 
m-di GhV. to be.'nnderstood as the olfactory, power, nasihja 
pmM. ' . In conseqnence of this development a sixth factor 
is often added as oontaining in contrast to ' the other five the 
essential element, such as -.j^rawa . in the sense of breath^', 
BAU,f i, SyGhU,, i, % lirdayay BAV ,iv, 1, 7, vijMna, 
BAD.y ii,, 4, .14,' or prajnd^ KausUaki Dp., ii, 3. Progress 
takes the form of recognizing- more and more elements in the 
individual, and the relative agg of different. passages in this 
period may be estimated 'by the mimblr of senses mentioned, 
because, once the exivStence of a sense faculty has been dis- 
covered, it.is' unlikely that it .would be omtted from such 
lists.,, Thiis' S/lD., iv,-:.3j ■23.ff.,^,Imows:, all five senses, and 
.nltimately, the two versions '.of the Yajnavalkya-Maitreyl 
dialogue m the which are generally admitted to belong 

to the later portions of the work,^ detail in ii, 4, 11 and iv, 
5, 12,2 mind, the five organs of sense and the five organs 
of action. ' 

Evidently those of the passages quoted above which know 
only two or three senses date from before the formulation of 
the Saihkhya system ; those which refer to all five may or 
may not be earlier than it, but, as that peculiar group, the 
five organs of action, of which only vac was included in the 
original group, is detailed in the Yajnavalkya-Maitreyi 
dialogue, there is a distinct possibility that that passage, in the 
final form at least, was composed by some one acquainted with 
Samkhya categories. The recognition of the five sense 
faculties naturally brought with it the recognition of the five 
corresponding objects of the senses, as in the two versions of 
the Yajnavalkya-Maitreyi dialogue. This duplication was 

^ Cf. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des 
BuddMsmus, p. 341, n. 8. 

® The first of these passages is probably not original, but was substituted 
in imitation of the later version in lieu of something more primitive j for 
the concluding section, ii, 4, 14, clearly recognizes, not the extended group, 
but the old group of five given above plus vijfidna as forming the 
individual. 
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found SO attractive that Pmma Up., iv, 8, enumerates no less 
than twenty-one principles with their appropriate objects. 

Thus of the twenty-three evolutes of the avyalda in the 
complete scheme, seventeen are recognized as forming part 
of the individual in the later parts of the BAU,^ namely, 
vijmm for which later huddlii was to be substituted, manas, 
ten organs of sense and action, and the five objects of the 
senses. By this time, however, the idea that these elements 
represent the immortal side of the individual can no longer 
be traced, and the empfeasis has shifted to a complete analysis 
of corporeal personality. Of the remaining principles, 
ahamham has an obscure history, which will have to be 
discussed later ; in the occurrence at CKU., vii, 25, if the 
passage is not an interpolation,^ it has a different meaning, 
and the list of tattvas in Katha Up., iii, substitutes the mahdn 
atma for it, the first unmistakable references being in the 
Brasna and &veL Up. It should be added that the first 
principle, the avyalda, Gmnot be traced in the older Upanisads 
at all and is first mentioned in Katha Up., iii, which is the 
earliest passage to suggest knowledge of Saihkhya as a com- 
pleted system. ,, 

The original scheme of early Sarnkhya on the physical 
side is completed by the addition of the five great elements, 
the mahdbhutas, whose historical evolution has been worked 
out by Oldenberg and need not occupy us here ^ ; they first 
appear as a complete group in Aitareya Up., iii, 3, and 
laittiflya Up., ii, 1. Their conception, as already remarked, 
differs radically from that of the other physical principles ; 
for they are part of the cosmos, not of the individual, being 
divine forces (devatd m. ChU., \i, 3, 2, and datW in Bhaga- 
vadgitd, xviii, 14) which create the mortal part of the in- 
dividual and receive their contribution back at his death. 

^ Cf. Margarethe Steiner, Der Ahamkara in den dlteren UpdnisMden, m 
Festschrift Qarbe, p. 111. Bor the meaning see Senart’s translation of OhXJ., 
p.104 

^ Die Weltanschauung der Brahma'^atexte, pp. 58-62. 
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As such, therefore, their place in the individual scheme is 
not specifically mentioned, till we reach regular Samkhya 
enumerations of the principles, though presumably it had 
long been recognized,. ' 

This analysis of the evidence shows that Samkhya is rooted 
in the speculations of the Brahmanas and the oldest Upanisads 
about the constitution of the individual and that, as is generally 
agreed, its formulation took place at the earliest in the interval 
that separates the oldest group^f Upanisads from the middle 
group, subject to the possibility that Certain passages in the 
former may be subsequent to that event. To suggest a precise 
date would be rash, but some idea of the possible limits 
may be obtained by a comparison with the evolution of 
Buddhist doctrine. 

The standard formula for the individual in the earliest 
Buddhist dogmatism is that known as the five shandhas, 
which in its content corresponds closely to the early Sarol^hya 
analysis of the corporeal individual, omitting the myahta ; 
for m/pa covers the great elements and their emanations, the 
objects of the senses, vedana, ‘Vsensation,” is to be equated 
with the senses an(k^<rmjw, the naming faculty,'’ with the 
mind, samshdra has some similarity of idea with ahamkdm^ 
the exact original content of both words being obscure, 
though connected with the integrating action of the persona- 
lity, and vijndna in the earliest documents has much the 
same content as buddhi. The Buddhist formula is, however, 
distinguished for its replacement of the concrete Samkhya 
terms by more generalized conceptions and may therefore 
be presumed to belong to a slightly later stage of thought. 

But have we any right to include the formula of the five 
skandhas in the original teaching of the Buddha himself ? 
Buddhism was a new start in Indian religions, and its founder 
would naturally reject the old lumber and only include in 
his doctrines those conceptions which in his day were still 
vital and capable of growth. Any really old ideas to be found 
in the canon should be presumed to have become part of 
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Buddhism at a time when they were still living ideas in Indian 
tliought as a whole. Now there are two groups dealing with 
the analysis of the individual, which are repeated in Buddhist 
texts of every age and school, which further reflect more 
primitive conceptions than those classified under the head 
of the five shandhas, and which were living ideas in Brah- 
manical thought only at the time of the oldest Upanisads 
and were little known to later speculation. The first of these 
is ndmariipa, used in later Bi^dhist literature as an abbrevia- 
tion of the &Ye sJcandJMs. It appears first as two words, not 
as a compound, in the philosophical portion of the Atharvaveda, 
X, 2, 12 : xi, 7, 1 : and xii, 6, 9 ; the last of these passages 
shows knowledge of two senses only, sight and hearing, and 
is therefore on the same level of thought as the division, 
discussed above, of the immortal parts of the personality 
into five components at the earlier stage, that of the Brah- 
manas. Similarly at Satapathabrdhmanai xi, 2, 3, 3, and 6, 
and Taittinyabrdhmana, ii, 2, 7, 1. Treated as a compound, 
it is found in the Upanisads as follows, BAU., i, 4, 7, and 
6, 3 : ChU,, vi, 3, 2, and 3, and viii, 14, 1 : Mundaka JTp., 
iii, 2, 8 (and also separately at i, 1, 9)*: and Prasna Up,, 
vi, 5. The scope of the phrase in all these passages is made 
clear by BAU., i, 6, where the individual person is described 
as made up of ndman, mpa, and a statement which, so 

far as the actual words go, would have been entirely acceptable 
to Buddhists, but which seems to indicate more primitive 
conceptions there.^ The term belongs to a pre-Sarhkhya stage 
of thought, and the Buddhists, in taking it over, gave it a 
new and wider meaning, but the point stands that, if 
Buddhism had originated at a later date, it is unlikely that 
it •would have retained an antiquated formula, which was 
soon felt to be incapable of conveying the real significance 
of the facts and which had to be replaced by an enlarged 
group. 

The second phrase, whose antiquity and authoritativeness 
^ Cf. 0. Strauss, Indisohe Fhilomphk, pp. 35-6. 
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are 'equally guaranteed by. its. appearance.' .tbrougbout tbe 
wliole range, of Buddhist literature, ' is the category ilrsta, 
h'uta^ wato, and vijmta; . its "mere mention is sufficient to 
demonstrate its relationship to the Upanisadic pentad, already 
discussed, ill the form to which, vijndna was added as the sixth, 
me and pmna alone being omitted. It is to be noted as 
suggestive of its date that the group recognizes two senses 
only. A good set of references to the occurrences in the Pali 
canon is given in Rhys Davids-Stede’s Pali Bictionary under 
the word miita ; and support tor my^iview is to be found in 
the obiter dictum there of the authors, who had not observed 
that the phrase derived from the thought of the Brahmanas 
and early Upanisads, Thus quite a main tenet of the old 
(popular) psychology.” For the canonical works of the 
Mahayana I confine myself to quoting Panmvmmtisdhasrikd- 
prajndpdramitd (ed. N. Dutt), pp. 78 and 82. That the group 
soon ceased to be intelligible to the Buddhists themselves may 
be inferred from the difficulty which the commentators 
experienced in explaining it, all agreeing that mafa stands for 
the action of the three faculties of touch, taste, and smell, 
and ths^t vijndta refers to the manas^ 

The Buddhist records thus preserve two elements of specula- 
tion, probably from their sanctity relics of the Buddha’s 
own teaching, which reach back to a remote antiquity, before 
the various items which make up the early Samkhya scheme 
had been gathered together, and which it is inconceivable 
would have been adopted, if the more modern categories of 
the latter had been known in the Buddha’s day. The con- 
clusion then camiot be avoided that, contrary to widespread 
opinion ^ on the subject, Buddhism originated before Samldiya, 

^ e.g. Visuddhimagga, p. 451 ; AK., Ill, p. 160 (on Icdrikd iv, 75) ; 
Ahhisamaydlam'kdrdloka (ed. Tucci), p. 270 ( — ed. Wogihara, p. 418) ; Vignap- 
timdtraidslddhif pp. 454 and 525. The connection, however, between 
manas and the sense of touch is an old one, referred to at BAU., i, 5, 3. 

2 I use the word “ opinion ’’ advisedly, as definite evidence has never 
been brought forward. Among the grounds put forward for holding 
Buddhism to have originated after Samkhya, apart from those based on 
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wtich should be placed ia the epoch wbea the primitive 
teaching of the Buddha was being transformed by the first 
growth of dogmatism. 

the obvious influence of Sarnkbya on dogmatic Buddhism, which need no 
consideration here, the three most tangible arguments are that Eastern 
India, in 'which Buddhism first arose, was at that time little conversant 
with orthodox Brahmanical ideas on religion, that the Pali canon entirely 
ignores the Upanisadic speculation on brahman and dtman^ and that it 
depicts a world of big towns with an advanced civilization and extensive 
commerce such as is unkno-wn to the early Upanisads. With the first 
argument I would agree in so far tl[tt Buddhism probably made its appeal 
mainly to those classes and in those regions on which the Brahmanical 
system had the least hold ; but that it did not come into touch at once 
with orthodox Brahmanism is improbable. For according to the texts 
Mitiula, to the east of the area in which Buddhism had its birth, early 
became the stronghold of Brahmanical orthodoxy which it has ever since 
remained ; and of the Brahman rsi families tradition especially associates 
the Angirasas with North Bihar (Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, p. 219), and the Ka^yapas are reported as far east as the river 
Kausiki and the kingdom of Ahga (ibid., pp. 232-3). The latter case is 
important, as Kasyapas play an important part in Buddhist legend. I see, 
therefore, no reason for holding that Brahmanism and Buddhism could 
not have exercised mutual influence on each other from the start, and the 
evidence given above suggests that such influence was in fact at work. 
The bearing of the second argument is not clear to me, nor in view of the 
similar silence of most Brahmanical works, other thfin the later polemical 
treatises, about Buddhist doctrines, is it safe to^use arguments ex silentio 
to draw conclusions about dating. The third argument rests for its force 
on an early dating of the Buddhist canon, which is now generally rejected. 



§ 3. The Avtakta akd its Three : 

So far the general line of development is clear enough, but 
from this point it becomes impossible to arrange the material 
in a chronological sequence that will show the gradual progress 
of thought, and the alternative method has to be adopted of 
taking all terms whose exact content is uncertain and con- 
sidering each of them singly. I start with the first principle 
on the physical side, the ^vyaht^ whose philosophical 
significance is associated in the classical school with the three 
aspects under which causality is there considered, namely 
tattvaviMra, the procession of each principle from a preceding 
one by modification, gunaparindma, which by the ever varying 
proportions of the gunas is responsible for the manifoldness 
of phenomenal appearances, and satMrya^ the existence of 
the effect in the cause. Though the scriptural authority for 
these conceptions was derived from mythological speculations 
such as those contained in ChJJ., vi, 2, the second and third 
are not to be found in the MBh^ or coeval sources. Nor 
probably should the first be read into the oldest Saihkhya 
text, the Jfa/Aa Vp,, despite the fact that it provides a scale 
of precedence for the principles ; the reference there^ is 
apparently to yoga, in which the adept on the upward path 
achieves sight of each principle in turn, and there may be some 
survival of the idea that the ultimate constituent of the 
individual had to be recognized in order to give by symbolism 
the fullest efficacy to the Vedic rites. The vikdra theory is 
first mentioned in §vet. Up., i, 4^ (cf. also v, 3), which 
recognizes the division of the physical side into two groups, 
one of eight prahrtis or primary constituents, the other of 
sixteen vikdras or secondary constituents. This division is 
taught in a number of epic passages, is the standard doctrine 
in jB., xii, Car, and the Tattvasamdsa, and is still found in 
texts as late as the Bkdgavata Purdna, It is imphcit in the 


1 See JUAB., 1930, p. 865. 
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prahiilaya theory of the classical school and is even hinted 
at by the SIL,, which has one prahrti, seven principles which 
are both and mhrti, and sixteen wHch are only 

The question thus arises whether this doctrine in its original 
form postulates an absolute division, that is, whether the 
eight prahiis are all solely prakrti and none of them vikdras 
also, or whether we are to interpret it throughout on the lines 
of the SK. If the answer to this results in an affirmation of 
the first alternative for the earlier texts, it follows that the 
avyahta is not the sole uilimate source of phenomenal existence, 
and therefore that its content must have been entirely different 
from that explained by Isvarakrsna ; but inquiry into its 
real significance must take the form of investigation into the 
use of the various terms applied to it from time to time. 

Three such names are in current employment, a fact which 
of itself suggests fluctuation of idea through the centuries, 
avyaJcta, pradlmna^ mA prakrti. The first appears regularly 
in all schools and at all stages of thought, and a registration 
of its occurrences will not further the inquiry at this point. 
Pradhdna is the regular term used by the YS., and also in 
the two Upanisads which specifically teach yoga, the Svet. Up. 
and the Maitn. Occurrences in the epic are not common, 
those I have listed being xii, 9105, 9115, 11635, 11794, 
13035, 13537, and xiv, 622, 529, 579, 953, 1399 ; some of 
these passages are certainly connected with Yoga, and it is 
probable that it is the term specially associated with that 
school. In origin perhaps it meant simply the '‘chief’’ of 
the eight prakrtis, and the use is too general to help in the 
quest for enlightenment. The third term is the crux, and that 
caution is necessary appears from the fact that the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary notes for the epic^ apart from the 
GUd, no reference to prakrti as denoting the avyakta alone, 
citing it only as signifying the group of eight. This group is 
referred to, sometimes in the plural as astau pmhrtayah 
{MBh., xii, 7670, 11396, 11562), sometimes in the singular 
with prakrti as a collective name covering the entire group, 
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.B.', xii,. 17, and Car,, p. 327^ L 19. The same passage in the 
BuddJiacarita giyes vihdm also in the singular as a general 
.term for all sixteen secondary constituents. • It may, therefore, 
be inferred that MBA., xii, 8051, intends the singular to be 
understood similarly in jwakrtau ca vikdre ca ; and both uses 
are found together at 7668-7670, prakrtih and t’lMre against 
mulaprakftayo ^ stau. The difficulty, therefore, lies in deter- 
mining the significance of prahrti in the singular. 

The earliest apparent occurrence is in Svet. Bj?., iv, 10, 
mdydm tu pmhrtim vidydn mdyinanmtu niahesmrmn, where 
prahrti evidently denominates the avyahta ; but elsewhere 
this Upanisad uses the term pmdhdna and knows the division 
into eight prakrtis and sixteen vikdras. Further the verse is 
an anustubh inserted into a series of tristubh verses, which 
describe the tsdna, and it disturbs the flow of thought. I have, 
therefore, little doubt that it is a later gloss, added to explain 
the mdyayd of the preceding verse, the text of this Upanisad 
being notoriously corrupt and interpolated. The Maitrl Up. 
belongs to a period when prakrti usually means the avyahta^ 
and the two occurrences of the word in it, at vi, 10 and 30, 
should presumably ^bear this sense, but are ambiguous as 
they stand. In the earlier part of the Mohmdharma the use 
of prakrti as a name of the avyahta does not appear to be 
known ; thus the Bukdmiprasna section, reproducing Vyasa’s 
system, is shown to be fairly early by the remarkable verbal 
coincidences certain passages show with the Samkhya exposi- 
tion of Bvddhacarita, xii, and prakrti does not appear for 
avyahta anywhere in it. The indisputable occurrences are to 
be found (1) in the Manubrhaspatisamvdda, verses 7481 and 
7483 ; the passage diverges in doctrine from the norm of the 
Sarhkhya schools and seems from its Vaisnava tendency and 
use of purusa in place of ksetrajna to be late ; (2) in the 

Vdrmeyddhydtmakaihana, 7850 ff., where the argument with 
its similarity to 8K., 10 and 11, is of a late character ; 
(3) repeatedly in Yasistha’s and Yajnavalkya's systems, 
verses 11255 onwards. The AnugWi seems to avoid using the 
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term; at the only occurrence, xiv, ^22, pradhdnmn asrjat 
pmkrtim sa mnnndm^ it may have no technical significance. 
On the other hand the BJiaga'vadgitd has the word frequently, 
often in a general sense, and it will suffice here to consider 
certain passages of a Samkhya tinge. At vii, 4 and 6, Krsna 
describes his eightfold apard prakrti, consisting of byddhi, 
alimnkdray and the great elements, while his para prakfti 

is said to be jwabhuta. The two verses have puzzled 
translators, because they ha*^ failed to observe the parallels 
in the rest of the epicf The term jwa, which is dealt with 
below, is not to be understood in its later sense, and the 
apard prakfti h not the classical Saihbhya which is 

excluded from it by the definition. Verse 4 should be under- 
stood as giving a different version, not attested elsewhere, 
of the doctrine of the eight prakrtis, by which mams is added 
to the group and avyakta omitted from it. Moreover, in the 
systems which teach the existence of the eight prakrtis it is 
necessary to use an epithet to distinguish the avyakta, ii 
it is called prakrti. Thus MBh,, xii, 11396, refers to the 
eight prakrtis, and ibid., 11394,^ calls the avyakta the para 
prakrti ; similarly in the Ndrdyamya, yerse 13041 mentions 
the eight prakrtis and verse 13142 the para prakrti, meaning, 
as the context shows, the avyakta. Therefore Krsna’s para, 
prakrti is simply the avyakta, elsewhere called his mdyd. 
On the other hand in xiii, 19 ff., xiv, 5, and xv, 7, prakfti 
without distinguishing epithet stands for the avyakta, and the 
theory of an eightfold prakrti is not admitted by this later 
part. 

The evidence thus shows that the use of prakrti to denote 
the avyakta alone is a later development and that the original 
use of the word was in connection with the theory of the eight 
prakrtis, which is known in two forms. One of them uses 
prakrti in the singular to denote the group of eight as a whole, 
and is probably the older doctrine, since, as noted above, 

^ The Calcutta edition here has the nonsensical text, prakrtim param, 
the Bombay edition rightly 
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only traces of it are to be found in the epic as it has come 
down to us ; the philosophical implications will be discussed 
in the fifth section of this essay. But it may be observed that 
equally has hardly its later significance, and seems to 
mean no more than a secondary or specialized constituent, 
without any suggestion of the idea of procession. This school 
is atheistic, as the action of prakrii leaves no room for a 
deity. In the second form the group is called the eight pmhrtis 
in the plural, this being the regukr use in the epic occurrences. 
The sense of vikam has widened, for thl epic in these passages 
regularly gives the orthodox version of the procession of each 
principle from a preceding one. This school is normally 
theistic, if the epic is to be trusted on the point, and it would 
seem to have a close relation with the Vaisesika theory of 
the dmvyas, which correspond almost exactly in content ; 
under the latter manas includes the buddlii and ahajnkdra 
of Saihkhya (just as all three are united in the citta of Sarhkhyan 
Yoga), dis and are both subsumed under the avyaMa 
in its classical sense (for kdla in this connection note also 
MBJi., xii, 11569 ff.), the five elements stand without change 
and onlj dtman is added. Both schools, as will appear later, 
contributed to the scheme drawn up by Isvarakrsna, and the 
first of them certainly, and the second probably (at any rate 
in its early stages), regard the avyakta as co-operating on 
equal terms with the other members of the group to create 
the individual. Evidently therefore it is not yet the subtle 
primordial matter of the SK,, and the meaning which is to 
be read into it can only be determined by discussing the 
original idea at the base of the theory of its three constituent 
gunas, to which I now turn. 

Much has been written on the latter subject, but, as specula- 
tion has not been controlled by thorough-going examination 
of the texts, hardly to the advance of knowledge. Without 
a clue the evidence is certainly difficult to understand, and 
the fluctuations of technical phraseology at first sight puzzling. 
Fortunately the names for the three gunas, sattva, rajas. 
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and tamas, remained unaltered tlirongbout tte literature, 
tliougii not always free from ambiguity ; for sattva bas many 
otlier meanings and in particular is used occasionally in early 
Samkbya and tbe ¥S. to express tbe corporeal, as distinct 
from tbe spiritual, individual, so that it bas to be bandied 
from that point of view in the next section. On tbe otber band 
tbe term, besides its general meanings, is used in three 
different technical senses in early Sainkbya to indicate (1) tbe 
three factors of tbe avyahta^ {2) the objects of the senses^ 
parallel to the Buddlist term Jcdmagum, which probably 
originated in tbe period of tbe early dogmatism before tbe 
rise of tbe Abbidbarma, (3) a vikdra in extension of tbe 
previous sense, each tattva being tbe gum of tbe tattva by 
which it is produced; this last use is quite clear at 
xii, lM31ff., and xiv, 1084 and 1400 ff., and should be 
accepted at xii, 11121 and 11399, and probably in a number 
of otber passages as well. To distinguish between these 
different uses is hardly possible in many places, where more 
than one of them would fit tbe context ; thus at Gltd, iii, 5, 
praJcrtijaif gumih, and 27, 'prahrteh . . . giinaih, it is probable, 
but not absolutely certain, that tbe secondary evolutes should 
be understood. Nevertheless in this essay I use gum in tbe 
classical Sainkbya sense, as any fixed translation, such as 
factor, strand, etc., might at times impede tbe prompt 
understanding of tbe argument. 

Attention, therefore, must be confined to passages in which 
tbe three gums are specified by name, and two points become 
clear at once. Though Isvarakrsna describes in detail how 
the gums enter into each tattva, the earlier accounts limit their 
activity to the sphere of the avyahta, of which they are 
factors. Secondly the group as such was not necessarily 
known to the earliest Sarnkbya, seeing that there is no reference 
to them in the KatJia or other Upanisads of about the same 

^ Some references at JBAS,, 1930, p. 867 ; but the use in this sense is 
probably not so late as I put it there. Other references in the epic are : 
xii, 6847, 7780, 8559-8563, 8824, and xiv, 542 and 671. 
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clatCj tliough. later speculation about tbem may well have 
been influenced by ChTJ,, vi, 4 and 5, The earliest mention of 
the group is probably to be found in the epithet triiiia of 
th.e hmlvmacakm d^t&vet, ZTp., i, 4, but the various occurrences 
of the word guna in this Upanisad are most easily understood 
as signifying the inferior tattvas and possibly once in the 
phrase sarvendriyagundbhdsam^ iii, 17, as the objects of the 
senses. The allusions in the Maitrl Up, belong to a later 
stage of speculation and their consideration is best deferred. 

References in the epic are abundatS) and embarrassing by 
their diversity and often enough by their ambiguity ; three 
classes may be distinguished. Firstly at xii, 6923 and 8822, 
sattva, mja5, and tanias are described as the thxee. jivagunas^ 
statements which are more important for the elucidation of 
the difficult word, than for that of this group. In the 
next class either the three are denominated the three bhdms, 

states of being’’, as at xii, 7081, 10500, and xiv, 1564, 
or an account is given of the sdttviha, rdjasa, and tdmasa 
bhdvas, as at xii, 7701, 7831, 7959, and 11258. That bhdva 
is probably the original name for the group appears from the 
G'itd, which in the folder of its two Sariikhya passages, that 
in canto vii, though not describing the gunas as a whole, 
mentions in verse 12 the sdttvilca, rdjasa, and tdrmsa bhdvas, 
and in 13 the gunamaya bhdvas^ whereas in canto xiii and later 
it uses the term guna alone.^ The connection between bhdva 
and the gunas continued to be recognized till a much later 
epoch ; thus Kamalasila, dealing with the four alternative 
Sarvastivadin explanations of the reality of the past, present 
and future in his commentary on TattvasamgraJia^ 1787-1790, 
p. 604, says, Tatra blidvdnyathdvddi bhadantaDhanmtrdtah, 
$a hildha, dharmasyddhvasu vartamdnasya blidvdnyatfidtvam 
eva kevalam, na tu dravyasyeti ”... Eah punar bhdvas 

^ The uses of the word guria in the Qita are particularly puzzling ; all 
that is certain is that from canto xiii on it has the orthodox sense of classical 
Samkhya, but in the occurrences in the first twelve cantos the third of the 
technical senses I have given for it is usually the most appropriate, despite 
phrases such as rajoguzLosamudbhava at iii, 37. 
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teneMah ? Gunavisesah, yato HitadyabhidMnajMnapravrttih 
, . . Tatra prathamah (sc. Dharmatrata’s theory) parindma- 
vaditmt Sdmkhyamatdn na bhidyate. Nevertheless the name 
must have been inconvenient in nse; for there is a very 
similar group of three bJiuvas, which characterizes the buddhi 
andj consisting of suJcha, duliklia and either moha or that 
which is neither suhha nor duhhlia, is more or less identical 
with the triple mdand of Buddhist dogmatism, and at times 
the two groups coalesce into one. Typical passages are xii, 
7089 ff., 7955, 9004 ff .9 10506 ff. The tendency to evanes- 
cence of the distinction between the two has its importance 
for the evolution of Samkhya theory, since Isvarakrsi>a, 
accepting the existence of the three states ot buddhi as a fact 
not requiring further proof and identifying them with the 
gunas, uses them to prove that the gunas are equally existent 
in the first principle. This triplet of sensation was also 
naturally held to exist in the tattvas inferior to buddhi and thus 
played its part in the growth of the doctrine that the gums 
are to be found in all the tattvas. Further this explains -why, 
though rajas is held to be the factor of energy from the earliest 
moment that philosophical conceptions were applied to the 
guna theory, it is often described as duhJcha^ which is by no 
means the same thing. Besides the two classes of cases already 
described there is the third class, the largest perhaps, in which 
the three factors of the avyahta are called gtma, as in the 
classical school; avoiding ambiguous passages, I may note 
the following occurrences as typical, xii, 7850, 11289, 11327, 
11635, 11761, and 12886, and xiv, 990 and 1058, The 
usage of the Bhagavadgita has already been described, and 
it does not seem that Asvaghosa and Caraka ever used either 
gum or bhdva in this sense. 

The differences of phraseology and the confusion of similar 
groups, which mark the epic descriptions, suggest that the 
original idea of the was not that known to us in classical 
Samkhya and that the later theory was only in process of 
growth in the epic period. The vSJf. and the YS. present a 
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clear-cut doctrine, by which all three .gums are inherent in 
every . phenomenon and cause the difierenc-es between them 
hj the ever varying proportions in wliich they enter into 
each* This theory is known SbS gunaparimwia s^nd is , iii 
mentioned in a phrase of the Maitrl Up,, vi, , 10, trigunahhe- 
daparinmmtvdt ; its object is to bring the mtdtifariousness 
of the world under a single principle, a matter with which 
early Saihkhya, devoting all its attention to the analysis 
of the individual, was little co^^cerned. The epic does not 
use the word parindma, which belon|s to a later stage of 
philosophical development and need not have originated in 
the Sahikhya schools at all. For it is well known in later 
Buddhism, where the Sautrantikas, objecting to the Sarvasti- 
vadin explanation of the manner in which the was 

subject to perpetual change, invented the principle of parimE- 
mavisesa^ to account for the rise and disappearance of the 
clJiarmas in the individuaFs flow of consciousness. Later it 
was used by those members of the Vijnanavadin school, who 
believed in the existence of the dlayavijndna, to explain the 
extension of the store-consciousness into the remaining seven 
consciouvsnesses ; certain details of their theory of percej)tion 
suggest incidentally that Samkhya thought may have exerted 
some influence on the form which the scheme took. It is 
needless to do more than just refer to these points, in order to 
show that the principle of parindma belongs to the latest 
strata of the period under discussion. But if the epic does not 
know the word or the theory, it illuminates in one passage, 
a very late one evidently, the beginning of its development, 
namely xiv, 987-1083, which teaches that the three gunas 
are inseparable, yet ever varying in the proportion they bear 
to each other. The author (or authors) of the passage had good 
reason to enter at length into the matter, because the views 
there set out are incompatible, as will shortly appear, with 
earlier doctrines. 

In considering in detail the epic's handling of the gunas, 

^ See A Index, s.v. 
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the first point that strikes the eye is the number of passages, 
which subdivide them into a number of moral qualities to 
be found in the individual ; as characteristic I may quote 
xii, 7727 ff., 8992 flF., and 11621 ff. That this is part of the 
original theory or legitimately deducible from it is suggested 
by the names of the gums, which imply an attention directed 
not to the cosmos, but to the ethical standard of the individual. 
In this moral aspect their action is fundamental to the fate of 
the individual, and the vari^y of existence to which he will 
transmigrate in futurel)irths is determined by the proportion 
in which the three gunas are present in him. Thus MBJi,, 
xii, 7419, 7710 with 7723, 11157 ff., 11256, and 11637, 
and xiv, 882-4 ; the last but one of these perhaps puts the 
position most clearly and equates the action of the gums 
with that of punya and papa. In this view they are not the 
motive cause of the cycle of transmigration, which is said 
to be avidyd in early Sainkhya as in the YS, (ii, 24, tasya 
(sc. samyogasya) hetur avidyd, and bhdsya on ii, 1?>, tad asya 
umhato duhhhasamuddyasya prabhavabljam avidyd) against the 
purusdrtliatd theory of the SK, \ nor are they the machinery 
which carries it out, that being hman either alone or 
associated with other agencies. They may be best described 
as the record the individual carries on himself of his moral 
balance sheet. In the classical system the gunas have entirely 
lost this function, which is carried out by dharma and adhanna, 
two items of the eightfold buddhi ; this last category is unknown 
to the XJpanisads, to the Mohsadhanm and Anugitd (only 
reference in the epic, iii, 64) and also to the YS?^ (though 

1 An intermediate stage is shown by the Y8,, which has, ii, 12 : Idesa- 
mulah kar77ia'iayo drs^drsfajanmavedaniyedp, where the bhdsya explains 
that harnian proceeds from harm, hhha, moha, and Icrodha, Though in 
content these correspond to rajas and farms in the earlier texts, the reference 
is really to a new group of Heias, whose appearance in various shapes in 
the MBh, shows it to have been then in process of formation ; it had some 
affinities with the fivefold avidyd of the VS-rijaganya school, but there is no 
certain proof, though it may be probable, that it was accepted at any stage 
by Samkhya theoiy outside the Yoga. For the group, see Jacobi, 8BPA W., 
1929, pp. 593 ff., and my remarks in JBA8., 1930, 861-2, and 873. 
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not to t\e bhdsya) and is one of tiie latest ingredients therefore 
of the Sii: ’ 

This aspect of the gumis naturally involves considerable 
modification in the theory of salvation, which according to 
the classical Sdmhhya is attained by passing beyond the 
range of the three gums, a doctrine akeady laid down in 
Bhagavadgltd, xiv, 19-20, and MBh,, xii, 11643 and 12609- 
12610. But the original view is that rebirth is due to the 
accnmnlation oi tajas and tmYji^s and that salvation is to be 
won by their extinction and by the^ncrease of sattm ^ : it 
may be remarked in passing that under this theory the three 
were necessarily not inseparable. Primitively salvation 
may have been conceived as heaven, the demloha, but in the 
texts which give most details it is only when sattm is still 
contaminated with some degree of rajas that it leads to 
heaven, while sattva by itself gains apavarga. A number of 
passages in the epic seem to imply this doctrine, and it is 
enunciated in clear terms at xii, 7736-7, 9104-5, 12288, 
and 12913, and perhaps also at xiv, 1449. Car,, p. 329, 
takes the same view :• — 

RajastamoWiydm^yuhtasya samyogo ^yam anantavdn\ 

Tdhhydm nirdhrtdhhydm tu sativavrddJiyd nivartate. || 

And in the Sarhkhya known to Asvaghosa, sattva with rajas 
leads to Paradise, sattva alone to salvation, B,, vii, 53 ; and 
he explains the matter fully in B., xxvi, where the relevant 
passage runs: — 

“ (9) Then Subhadra perceived that the final good was 
not obtained in the path which he had previously seen, and 
obtaining a path he had not seen before, he put away that 
path which is accompanied by tamas in the heart. 

^'(10) For according to those teachers evil karmafi is 
accumulated by following accompanied by rajas, 

^ Therefore the expression sattvasfha, whose meaning in the GUa has 
given rise to controversy and which recurs frequently in the epic, is used 
to indicate one who has reached salvation by abiding in sattva alone. 
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while good Icarman is extended by rajas brought to a higher 
level hj.sattm, ■ 

'' (11) With saUva increasing through learning, intelligence 
and effort, and by reason of being destroyed by the 

disappearance of rajas and Imrman M extin- 

guished.’' ^ 

In the earliest stage of Sarokhya then the theory of the 
mutual interaction and inseparability of the gunas is 
unknown, and they have notljing to do with explanations of 
the multifariousness of^henomena ; their sole function is 
to register the moral state of the individual as determined 
by his acts. Understanding of this point may be furthered 
by a comparison with Hinayana Buddhism, in which equally 
till a late age the emphasis is on the moral character of the 
individual, not on the composition of the universe ; comparison 
is all the more desirable, in that the standard accounts of 
Buddhist thought fail to recognize what is in my view the 
fundamental doctrine in this matter. According to Buddhism 
the sphere of rebirth depends on the theory of which 

was worked out in the Abhidharma with much elaboration 
as part of the network of causation; bu4-/, though salvation 
is attained by the exhaustion of karman, or by passing beyond 
its domain, the earlier texts prefer, instead of saying this 
explicitly, to put it that salvation comes from the disappearance 
{Icsaya) of certain bad qualities. The most common group in 
the texts that may be assigned to the age of early dogmatism 
consists of rdga, dosa {Sk, dvesa) and moAa ; thus, when an 
unbeliever throws doubt on the finality of the Buddha’s 
Enlightenment, the stereotyped phrase runs that Gotama is 
avllaraga, avltadosa, avitamoha. In the Abhidhanama, which 
substitutes lobha for rdga^ these three bad qualities are called 
the ahisalamuldnij the roots of evil, and opposed to them 
are the three roots of good. The relationship of the three 
roots of evil to Sanikhya theories is explained by Asvaghosa, 

^ I omit the last pada as the reading in the Tibetan is uncertain, and in 
any case it does not materially aifect the sense of the passage. 
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who always seems anxious to nGdnimize as far as possible the 
difference between Buddhist and Brahmanical thought. He 
equates mga and dmsa regularly with and the correct- 

ness of 'this parallel is confirmed by Bhagavadglkl, iii^ 34 and 
37j where mjus consists of mga md dvem or the equivalents, 
Mma and hrodha, and by Manu^ xii, 26. The action of these 
three evil qualities is explained in xvi, 20-24, according 
to which the moral character, with which an individual is 
equipped on entering a new state of existence, is determined 
by the extent to which his actions im the past have tended 
to promote or hinder the growth in him of rdga, dvesa, and 
moha respectively. Further, as their extirpation is necessary 
to salvation, S., xvi, 53 ff., lays down that the subject of 
meditation for the religious aspirant must be chosen with 
reference to whichever of the three qualities is predominant 
in him. With these qualities and their opposites is specially 
associated the conception of hetm, the motive force derived 
from the nature of the individuaFs past acts, which determines 
his character and conduct in the present, as appears both 
from the Dhammasangani (see index under almsalamula and 
hetu) a>nd from Asv^hosa (the use of hetu^ B., ii, 56, xii, 68, 
and S,, Y, 16, 17).^ Kannan is thus a more vital conception in 
earlier Buddhism than it was reduced to later; it is not 
merely vipdka^ the recompense in a future existence of the 
good and evil deeds committed in past existences, as held 
by the Vaibhasikas, but it is the creator of the individuaFs 
moral character from the religious standpoint.. The parallel 
between Samkhyan rajas and tamas and the Buddhist 
aJcusalarnuldni is complete, but there is not a similar parallel 
between sattva and the husalamuldni. By the time that 
Buddhist thinkers had worked out the theory of the roots 

^ See note on B*, iii, 39, in my translation, 

^ Asvaglio^a seems to use hetxi only for the motive force working for 
good in the individual ; the prototype of the gotra theory in Mahayana ? 
In the epic, xii, 7701, suggests a connection between hetu on one side and 
rajcLS and tamas on the other; cf. also the use of hetu in 7864 and 7971. 
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of good and evild it was held that salvation laj, not in the 
acquisition of merit and the reduction of demerit, but in 
arriving at the condition where kanmn, either good or bad, 
was no longer accumulated ; the Arhat enters into the stage 
of dnwjya, in which Ms actions are devoid of effect on his 
future. That is, Buddhist thought was by then parallel in 
development with the later form of early Samkhya, which 
preached the necessity of passing beyond the range of the 
gums, when the mere increase of sattm was favourable to 

* ' * ^ m. . m m 

salvation but did not bring it about ; the possibility however 
remains that the influence of Sarnhhya thought should be 
detected in the BuddMst theory of the roots, at any rate in 
its complete form. 

If then the gums according to the early texts are intimately 
associated with the working of the law of karman and determine 
the moral state of the individual, as he passes from life to life, 
in accordance with the impressions made upon Ms character 
by his past deeds, in what manner was tMs action supposed 
to take place ? Our sources afford no clear answer, but a 
probable explanation can be advanced. Early Indian thought, 
as exemplified for instance by Samkhya,,/ drew no clear line 
of demarcation between the material, mental, and psychical 
phenomena of the individual. TMs characteristic is to be 
found in primitive thought elsewhere; thus according to 
the Old Testament, whose evidence has been examined with 
a thoroughness still to seek for Indian texts, the Hebrews 
considered psychical and etMcal functions to be as appropriate 
to the bodily organs as physiological ones.^ In India we may 
perhaps represent the position by saying that all classes of 
phenomena are looked on alike as having a material basis, 
the difference resting merely on the degree of subtlety attri- 
buted to the basis. Of the classical systems Jainism alone 

^ There is no proof that A^vagho§a held the doctrine of the roots of good ; 
though of no great importance in later dogmatics, they are frequently 
mentioned in the Mahayana sutras. 

^ See H. Wheeler Robinson, “ Hebrew Psychology,” in The People and 
the Book (Oxford, 1925), pp. 353 jff. 
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has preserved this aatique feature, when it regards harman 
as working through a subtle material deposit. For Buddhism 
no,. similar action, has, so far-as I know, ever been suggested ^ ;■ 
but that religion developed, parallel with the theory of mga^ 
dvesa^ and moha but probably somewhat later, a conception 
that the individual was retained in the cycle of transmigration 
by the action of three forces known as dsravas^ This term 
denotes the influences which the outside world exerts on the 
individual and which have to b^ overcome in order to obtain 
Arhatship ; in the technical phrase the Arhat is hsmdsrava. 
Presumably the word is formed from the root d-sm, and it 
therefore indicates the influences which flow on to the individual 
from outside. It seems obvious to explain the doctrine by 
the theory that originally this flux consisted of some subtle 
material which adhered to the individual and prevented his 
release from transmigration. The action of the gums would 
similarly be satisfactorily explained if we supposed that 
they caused a supersensory deposit on that portion of the 
individual which accompanied him from life to Ufe. The 
terminology of the texts supports this view ; the verb w, 

' ' cover ’ ’ (with or wjjbhout d% is often used in association with 
the effect of harman or the action of the gums, thus Svet. 
ZTp., i, 4 {trivrta of the gums), MBh,, xii, 6983, 7759, 7854, 
9999, 11304, and xiv, 483, Bhagavadgltd, hi, 38-40 (of 
rajas) The proof is not complete, but there is a reasonable 
degree of probability in the explanation. 

As the gums are the three factors which make up the 
first principle, the avyakta, it is now possible to consider the 
original connotation of the latter term. Since no passage in 
the early texts suggests that the avyaMa ha>s o^xiy functions 

^ Jacobi, 8BPAW., 1929, pp. 611-15, however, sets out the arguments 
for holding similar views to have prevailed in the older school of Yoga. 

^ It would be natural to suppose that this doctrine derived, directly or 
indirectly, from the Jains, if it were not that in that religion the original 
term seems to have been aiihayd rather than asava. Cf. Schubring, Die 
Lehre der Jainas, p. 113. 

Cf. also the wording of Atharvaveda, x, 8, 43. 
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beyond those it carries out through the gunas/it can definitely 
be held to be the embodiment of the law of the 

unseen moral power which regulates the fate of every being, 
and it is named the “ unmanifested in a double sense, in 
that its working cannot he detected by the senses and that 
it sums up the potentiality of the acts, whose effects will 
manifest themselves in the future. It is thus equivalent to 
the apurva of the Mimamsakas and to the adfsta of the 
Vaisesikas. The parallel with the latter school, who, as I have 
suggested above, were ctrongly influenced by early Sarhlchya, 
goes very far, Pra&stapada teaching in his bhdsya'^ that on 
the destruction of the universe there is a cessation of activity 
on the part of the unseen qualities (adrsta), which are possessed 
by all souls and which determine bodies, sense faculties, and 
the great elements, and that on creation the same qualities 
recover their activity, giving rise to conjunctions between 
souls and atoms. Little change of expression would be 
required to bring this statement into line with the views of 
early Sariikhya. Further this explanation of the avyaUa 
illuminates two puzzling points. If it originally stood, as in 
the SK,^ for the subtle matter which is^ the substratum of 
all phenomena, why should brahman (n.) and, in the SveL 
Up. and Bhagavadgltd, mdyd have been used as synonyms 
for it ? There is no similarity of idea in the ordinary view, 
but the matter becomes clear if my conclusion is accej)ted. 
Brahman according to the Upanisads is the unseen power 
which underlies all phenomena, and mdyd is the mystic force 
oilhara by which in the bhakti systems the world is regulated ; 
the function of both is parallel to that of avyakta in the 
early sense, as determining the life-course of the individual. 
The change of meaning of the term in later thought is discussed 
in the fifth and sixth sections of this essay, but the substance 
of this and the preceding sections may be put into a single 

^ At p. 19 of Kasi S. S. edition ; translated by Faddegon, fr^e Fa 
Syste^n, p. 163. The latter remarks justly, p. 165, that the role of Isvara, 
as compared with the unseen qualities of the soul, is superfluous. 
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phrase by saying that the earliest Samkhya, subject to some 
change of content, is an elaboration of the formula in BAV., 
i, 6, analysing the individual into nmm, rupa, and iarman, 

§ 4. Life and the Soul 

At this point it seems best to tackle the hardest part of 
the inquiry, the nature and growth of Samkhya ideas 
about life and the soul. The difficulty arises not only from 
the ambiguity of the texts, b^t still more from the vague 
and often contradictory ideas that hav^^ clustered round beliefs 
about the soul in all ages. In India in particular further 
confus'on is created by the emergence of the doctrine of a 
world soul and by the universal acceptance of transmigration 
as a fact not requiring proof. It is not surprising then that 
Sarhkliya at no stage gives a really intelligible account of 
the soul, and, if the following discussion fails to arrive at 
clarity or to do more than pick up and follow some of the 
more important strands, the blame does not lie entirely at 
my door.^ 

The period covered by this essay saw the elaboration of a 
genuine soul theory j-^but, in order to understand how it came 
into being and why it took the form it did, something must 
first be said of its primitive origin. It is a remarkable fact 
that, so far as the evidence goes, all uncultured peoples have 

^ In preparing this section, I have been much influenced by two papers. 
E. Arbman, Untersuchungen zur primitiven Seelenvorstellung mit 
besonderer Riicksicht auf Indien,” Monde Oriental XX, pp. 85-226, and 
XXI, pp. 1-185, deals with the evidence of anthropologists on soul theories 
current among primitive peoples and discusses the similar ideas in the older 
Indian literature. I accept his general principles, but consider that his views 
require much modification, in so far at least as they relate to the period 
covered by early Samkhya, the sources for which he has almost entirely 
ignored. H. Wheeler Robinson, in the article entitled “ Hebrew Psychology 
which has been quoted above, analyses the ancient Hebrew theories about 
the soul and the individual ; the Old Testament provides on this subject 
abundant evidence, which has been examined with great care, and the 
striking similarities to, and the points of difference from, Indian ideas are 
both alike valuable to anyone looking for a track by which to pass through 
the still uncleared jungle of the Sanskrit texts. 
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held in the past, or do hold in the present, beliefs on this 
subject of the same general type. Firstly the body is held to 
be animated by one or more principles, which are sometimes 
conceived as separate entities ; in the earliest stage this 
animating power dies with the body and ceases to be of 
further importance, so that the view may not be inaccurately 
described as that of an animated body, not of an incarnated 
soul. But looking at the matter from an entirely different 
standpoint, primitive peoples^ believe in the existence of a 
ghost-soul, the psyche €)f Homer. It is supposed to be what 
we should call immaterial ; it inhabits the body in life, but 
does not animate it or perform any other function, though 
its presence is essential to life. It is, however, capable of 
separate existence without the body, and leaves it in dreams 
or unconscious states, when it becomes exposed to the magic 
operations of others ; it also leaves the body at death, to 
carry on a life of its own. In appearance an exact replica of 
the corporeal person, so that it is looked on as identical with 
him, it is often thought of as being of miniature dimensions, 
thumb size or the like, and may appear, for instance, as the 
mannikin ’’ in the eye ; usually it is devoid of mental ^ 
and similar organs. When the body dies or is overcome by 
unconsciousness, the continuity of the individuaFs existence 
passes to the psyche, which is often, therefore, spoken of 
as if it were the individual himself and may be called by his 
name, or more generally the man the dead man ”, the 
''departed”, etc. Thus, though without most of the 
characteristics which we recognize as forming the individuaFs 
personality, yet in a sense it is his personality. These con- 
ceptions, of animating corporeal principles on the one hand, 
and of a psyche on the other, are maintained distinct in 
primitive thought, not from any devotion to logic or formal 
theory, but simply because their origins are separate, so 
that they are not felt to be associated in any way. Never- 
theless a combination of the two would produce all the 
^ Of. in Homer, Odyssey, x, 493, and Iliad, xxiii, 104. 
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elements whioli may be considered essential to a soul in later 
views, if we define tfie latter as a single spiritual entity, 
wliicli is capable of independent existence outside the body, 
which survives the death of the body, which is the principle 
animating the body it inhabits and which in some sense or 
other constitutes the individual’s personality. The fusion of 
the two original ideas takes place slowly, and then not always 
completely, obvious remains of primitive beliefs persisting 
even in lands that hold themselves to be civilised. In India 
this process takes a peculiar form owing to the belief in trans- 
migration as the fundamental law of life, and is, therefore, not 
easily susceptible of analysis. That it was spread over a very 
long period of time seems, however, to be certain ; for the 
Eigveda contains traces of both conceptions and of the 
beginning of their amalgamation, the impulse apparently 
being provided by the desire to find a fuller life beyond the 
grave than that which was open to the psyche. This subject 
is, however, highly contentious and uncertain in its details, 
nor would its discussion here further the aim I have in view. 
I propose therefore to start with the well-established doctrine 
of classical Samkhya,^ then to discuss the occurrences of the 
various terms used in the earlier schools in connection with 
the soul and the life of the body, and to end with an attempt 
to put the evidence so collected into its historical 
sequence. 

According to Isvarakrsna there exists a multiplicity of 
individual souls denominated by the term purusa, which, 
though bearers of the individual personality, are divested of 
almost all the characteristics which are usually thought of 
as constituting human personality. The personal functions 
of the individual are attributed instead to a subtle body, 
the linga, which contains all the physical principles except 
the material ones which compose the mortal body in each 
existence ; it accompanies the soul during its course through 
the cycle of transmigration, the samsdm, and only abandons 
it when the goal of salvation is reached. The intricate and 
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unusual point in tliis theory is the manner in which trans- 
migration is explained, and it will be well to examine first 
the terms used in the older literature in connection with this 
subject. It may be observed that lihga in the specialized 
sense of ''subtle body’’ is unknown to the early texts; 
passages such as MBK, xii, 7407, suggest that the usual sense 
is that of visible appearance or mark, indicating the existence 
of something not accessible to perception, and often " body ” 
alone renders the significance fairly accurately^ Two other 
terms are, however, in general use whenever the question 
of transmigration is raised, namely pm and bJmtdtman, and 
these, therefore, come up first for analysis. 

The first of these words is employed in classical Sanskrit 
to denote that portion of the divine all-soul which forms the 
soul of the individual and it is the regular term in Jainism 
for the soul. But this is not its significance in the period under 
discussion ; thus the latest early Sarhkhya source has, 
Maitri Up., vi, 19, aprdndcl iha ydsrmt sambhutah prdw 
jmko jwah, tasmdt pmno mi turydlchye dJidrayet prdnam, 
and the explanatory verse appended ends with the words 
tac ca lihgam nirdsrayam, recalling the closing words of SK,, 
41, nirdkayam lingam, with reference to the subtle body. 
The natural inference from this passage would be that jiva 
denotes, not the soul, but an animating principle of the nature 
of prana, which passes from body to body in the course of 
transmigration, and this interpretation is supported by the 
numerous occurrences in the epic. That it is not the same as 
the soul {dtman ot ksetrajna, the term purusa not being 
associated in the epic with is frequently stated ; thus 
xii, 8655-6, the chariot of the individual is ksetfajmdhisthita 
but pvayukta, and 8822-3 run, Ta/mo rajai ca sattvam ca 
viddhi jwagmidtmakam \ pmm dtmagunam vidydd dtmdnam 
paramdtrnanali |1 Sacetanam jwagunam vadanti $a cestate 

^ For the occurrences in the MBh., which are less frequent than might 
be expected^ note especially besides the above passage, xii, 7431-3, 7771, 
7975, 8136, 11309 ff., and 11354 ff. 
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jwayate ca and' 9099, m'pvahJcsetmsamjmkaJh^ In, 

tHe Pancaratra system Vasudeva is the ksetrajna^ and Samkar- 
eana the jwa, xii, 12904. On the other hand it is a separate 
'entity from, the body,. Pancasikha, xh, 7'908,, attributing the 
opposite view to the materialists [ndstiha], but it is always 
present in the body with other components, xii, 8746. It is 
that form of the individual which suffers in hell, xii, 10006 
(so also Manu, xii, 22), and which transmigrates, xii, 10009, 
leaving the body at death and beijig incarnated in a new body 
with all its good and bad harman^ xiv, 470-484. The nature 
of the jwa, including its immateriality, its function of animating 
the body, and its survival of the body, is described at length 
xii, 6883-6929, which ends with the definition maMso ^gnih 
sanresu jwa ity ahhidhlyate. Only some of these passages 
belong to definite descriptions of early Samkhya, but the 
same view prevails in all of them and it is legitimate, therefore, 
to complete the picture by taking them all into consideration 
together. Turning to the two occurrences in the Bhagavadgltd, 
in the earlier passage, vii, 5, Krspa’s pam prakrii, which, as 
already shown (p. 28), is the avyakta, his mdyd, is described 
as jwabhuta, and thei association recalls the statement just 
quoted from MBlu^ xii, 8822, that the three gunas axe jwagu- 
ndtmaka ; the point is that the jwa is not identical with the 
soul or with the avyakta, but is closely connected with both 
as that which bears the burden of good and evil deeds whose 
potentialities are not yet exhausted. The association of the 
jwa with the avyakta in a particular form finds expression 
in another passage of the epic, xii, 7754 : — 

JndnddMsthitam amjaktam buddhjaTiamkdralaksanam | 

Tad hijam dehindm dhus tad bljam jwasamjnitam || 

The later passage of the Gztd^ xv, 7, states that a portion 
(amsa) of the divinity in the shape of the jwa {jwabhuta) is 
incarnated in the individual body, and seems further to say, 
assuming the jwa to be indicated by Uvara in verse 8, that it 

^ The passage recurs, omitting the second line, at 6923-4. 
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takes the senses and the mind with it as it passes along the 
cycle of transmigration ; this shows a shift of idea, and we 
are approaching the classical sense of the term. Marm, xii, 
13-23, also describes the at some length as opposed to 
the bhutdtman and the ksetrajna ; the definition in the first 
verse is of interest 

Jwasamjno ^ntardtmdnyah sahajah sarvadeMndm | 

Tend vedayate sawam suhhdm duhkham ca janmasu || 

The is here losing its /unction of animating the body 
as a whole, and is associated with the triple vedand, as in 
MBh.i xiv, 471 ; it is but a small step from this stage to the 
theory of the SK,, according to which prana provides the 
motive force for the mental and sensory principles. 

No mention of the jwa is to be found in Asvaghosa or 
Caraka, but both use the word jantu (5., zii, 23,^ and Car., 
p. 328, 1. 24) in what seems to be a technical sense ; the 
exact significance is far from clear, though the same use is 
perhaps to be seen in MBh., xii, 8810. The only passage 
which throws any light on it is MBk, xiv, 470, which opposes 
the jwa to the ksara and the jantu to the sarua and suggests 
that the jantu consists of those tattvas wrhich accompany the 
jwa in the course of transmigration and may even include 
the jwa. What those tattvas weie is not clear from the epic, 
except that xii, 7407 ^ and 7686 both name the senses, and 
the former also manas and buddhi, neither passage necessarily 
reporting the orthodox Samkhya teaching of the time. 

The references in the Upanisads can now be considered 
with more hope of success. In the Katha Up. the word occurs 
once, at iv, 5 : — 

Ya mam madhvadam veda Mmdnam jlvam antikdt | 
Isdnam bhutabhavyasya na tato vijugupsate || 

This vaM knows also, verses 12-13, the which it 

describes as existing madhya and as being 

^ Cowell’s MSS. offer the wrong reading here, yas tu for jantus. 

^ For sumahdn of the Calcutta and sumandl}^ of the Bombay edition, read 
samamli with the commentary. 
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nidtTa\ that is, the is conceived largely in terms of 

the psyche and is not identical with the jim aiman. Further 
the previous vaM gives the, tattvas in the upward.' order as 
huddh% mahdn dtmd^ avyaJda^ and at the summit the 
purusa^ and, on the reasonable assumption that the two 
stand on the same plane of thought, the jim 'itmmi 
can only be the same as the mahdn dtiirm^ which is th& fathm 
of the chariot of the individual. Similarly Prmm Up., v, 5, 
describes the pumsa m beyond ^ejwagJima, which Samkara 
glosses with Mranyagarblia, a name of^he buddhi ; evidently 
the j7m here is the same as the glva dtman of the Katlia Up, 
The much later Svet, Up, is less clear in its outlook ; it does 
not seem to me purma as a term for the individual soul, 
except in iii, 13, which is modelled on Jfa/Aa Up,, iv, 13, etc. 
The jiw is described in v, 7-12, in terms partly reminiscent 
of the pumsa, as the animating principle {pmnddhipa) which 
transmigrates and experiences the fruit of past deeds, and 
which is endowed with manas and aliamkdra and accompanied 
by the qualities {guna) of buddhi and the dtmmi^ ; the term, 
dehin is also used as a synonym for it.^ The soul theory of 
this Upanisad depea;ids on its belief in an isvara, and the 
details are not always certain ; but at least it is clear that the 
jiva is not really a kind of soul but the animating principle 
of the person, which transmigrates with those functions of 
the individual that survive death. The word jlva has a long 
history before these Upanisads which are acquainted with 
Samkhya thought ; thus ChU,, vi, 3, 2, and vi, 11, 1, mention 
thejwa dUnan, and possibly eyenjwa asii at Egveda, i, 113, 16, 
and 140, 8, should be taken pregnantly. But it is hardly 
necessary to go into these matters here. 

^ This last phrase is ambiguously expressed and can be understood in 
more ways than one. Airmiguv^a ^OBsihlj means the religious state of the 
individual, the relative proportion of his merit and demerit, 

^ I cannot trace any assured similar use of dehin and sanrin for the 
animating principle in later literature ; in all passages it can, in most 
it must, stand for the dtman or the kseirajha. But it is synonymous with 
jwa dtman in Katlia Up., v, 4 and 7. 
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Of other words that belong to the same order of ideas as 
the jlva, the most important and the most baffling is the 
bJiutatman. Though it only appears in a small range of texts, 
the usage is often ambiguous, as if its connotation had never 
been exactly fixed. Of the Upanisads dealt with here only 
the Maiin mentions it ; at iii, 2, it explains it as the dtman 
of the bkutas, either the great elements, mahdbhutas, or the 
subtle elements, tmmdtras, and apparently understands 
as meaning/' body ; for i^^ proceeds to equate bhutdtman 
and sanra: This sencre of dtman is possible, since it often 
indicates the essence of a thing in contrast to accessories or 
adjuncts and thus occurs in earlier literature, especially in 
the SaiapatJiahfdhn-am (iv, 2, 2, 16, and S, 3 ; vi, 1, 1, 6, and 
7, 2, 6 ; vii, 5, 1, 21 ; xii, 2, 3, 6, and 7), in the meaning of 
the “ trunk ” of the body as opposed to the limbs. But it 
seems doubtful if this definition of the Upanisad is to be 
pressed, the rest of the section proving by its use of pari- 
bhramati that the word means more precisely that part of 
the corporeal being which transmigrates. The passage may, 
therefore, postulate a doctrine related to that of the linga 
in the SK., though unknown to the MBh^ according to which 
the portion of the body which transmigrates includes the 
elements in a subtle form, if the reference to the tanmdtras 
is original, not a gloss. The following section describes it as 
the " doer’’, Jcartr {cf. Manu, xii, 12, where it is defined in 
contrast to jwa as yah haroti tu harrmni), with the inner soul 
{antahimrusa) setting it in action as kdrayitr. According to 
iii, 5, its manifold forms are determined by rajas md tamas. 
The later occurrences in iv, 1, 2, and 3, and vi, 10, add nothing 
of importance. Bor the majority of passages in the epic the 
word refers also to that part of the corporeal being which 
transmigrates, though the partition between it and the jwa 
is distinctly thin at times. Thus xii, 9107, 9112, and 10918, 
all regard it in this fashion, and a similar view is probably 
to be understood at xii, 8744, 8764, 11248, and 11849, 
xiv, 790 and 1427, though possibly at some of these it may 
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actually be tte same as the jzm. A coiiimoii use is also in tbe 
^kmse mrvabhutdtnmbhuta, applied to the Mgbest principle, 
whether God or the universal dtmafiymd to the' released soul, 
e.g. xii, 7112, 7766, 8766, 9017, 9668, 12897 (of Wsudeva), 
xiv, 1423, and Bhagavadgttd, v, 7; though related to the 
preceding, the exact shade of sense is uncertain. At xii, 7423 ^ 
the bJmtdtman is described as jndmtmavat^ an ambiguous 
term which may imply that the senses belong to it or that 
it is the same as the mahdn dtfi^ in its original sense of jiva 
dtman, , ■ ■ ■ , 

The tendency to equate the bhutdtman with the jwa partly 
accounts perhaps for a curious usage. At ifSA., xii, 11601, 
the ahmhicdra is called Prajdpati and bJmtdtman ; the connection 
between aJiamhdra bhutddi, the originator of the elements, 
and Prajapati, the creator of the elements, is easy enough to 
understand and occurs elsewhere.^ But why should aJiamkdm 
and bJmtdtfnan be identical 1 A possible explanation is to be 
found no doubt in the relation of both to the elements ; but, 
if the bJmtdtman is here the same as the jwa, there is another 
alternative. For aJiamJcdra, the last of the Saiiikhya tattvas 
to be generally accepted, was substituted for the original 
malidn dtmd, and there may at first have been some coinci- 
dence of content between them; thus at MBJl, xii, 11118, 
in an enumeration of the Samkhya scheme ahamJcdra is 
omitted and the maJiat is substituted in its place as dependent 
on buddJiL If this passage had derived direct from the Katlia 
Up,, the relative positions of the maJiat and the buddJii would 
have been reversed. Finally it may be noted that, while 
Asvaghosa does not mention the bhutdtnian in any of his 
Samkhya passages, it occurs three times in Car., at p. 331, 
L 2, p. 333, 1. 8, and p. 339, 1. 2 ; in the first two passages 
it could stand either for jwa alone or for jwa with those 
parts of the body that transmigrate, but in the last case it 
appears to denote the individual soul. The conclusion to be 
drawn from all these references probably is that originally 
^ For other references see p. 17. 
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the hhutdtman consisted of the vital principle, the jlva, 
together with those constituents of the body which persisted 
throughout transmigration, but that ultimately with the first 
development of the subtle body theory it was reduced to 
representing tlie alone that it was thus understood in 
later times appears from Kulluka on Manu, v, 109, who takes 
bhuidtman to be the jwa dtman^ when thought of apart from 
the lingasanra, though Manu at xii, 12 and 13, clearly 
differentiates between the t;^o. The occurrences show that 
it is a word of muclT- later origin than jk’a, and they also 
suggest that its use is limited to thought impregnated with 
Sarhkhya ideas as against the far more general employment 
of the other term. 

Another word that belongs to this category is sattva, 
treatment of which is impeded by the ambiguity of many 
passages and by the confusion with the guna of the same name 
and with the many ordinary senses of the word. The earliest 
occurrence of the use in question is at Katha Vp,, vi, 7, where 
in an enumeration of the tattvas sattva takes the place of 
huddld in the corresponding passage of valU iii. For the reasons 
already given it is impossible to equate the malidn dtmd of 
this verse with the buddhi, or the sattva wfth the later ahamkara 
and hhutdtman. But, if it is hard to explain the significance 
here, the use persisted, especially in Yoga thought. It recurs 
again at MBh,, xii, 7677, where there is no doubt of the 
identity of sattva and buddhi, and in the hlidsya on the YS. 
the expression buddMsattva is frequently found, where buddhi 
alone would apparently have been sufficient. Similarly in 
the phrase saitvapumsdnyatdhhydti, oii&R employed by Vyasa, 
it seems that sattva should be understood as buddhi, and 
the explanation may be sought in his comment on ii, 19, 
describing buddhi not only as the maMn d^md but also as 
sattdmdtm ; that is, the buddhi is the essence of existence 
as regards the corporeal being, a view which is to be expected 
in Yoga schools and which naturally followed from the 
identification of the buddhi with the mahdn dtmd or mahat. 
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That however, was always, so understood in the Yoga 

schools is open to doubt. Vyasa on ii, 5, quotes a sentence 
from Pancasikha, beginning vyaklmn avyaJdmh vd saUmm 
dtmatvendbhipratitya, where the vyakla sattm can hardly 
mean anything else than the corporeal being and the avycikta 
sattm jlva or the like.^ This last use is probably connected 
in fact with a verse which is repeated three times in the 
at xii, 7103, 9020, and 10517, declaring the difference 
between the sattm and the ks^mjna to be that the former 
creates the gmias and the latter does ncft ; gum here probably 
means the viMras, the subordinate tattvas. One would expect 
the contrast to be between two apparently like things, so 
that the sattva should be something of the nature of soul, such 
as the jwa.; prirm facie it would have been possible to 
understand biiddhi also here, if this solution were not excluded 
by the mention of the latter in the first and last of the three 
occurrences at verses 7107 and 10522. There are a number 
of other passages, into which some similar use may be read^ 
but they are too uncertain to be worth discussion. The term 
never reached a fixed technical sense and altogether is far 
vaguer in conception^han jwa or bhutdiman. This is shown by 
A^vaghosa, who uses sattva to mean corporeal existence as 
including vikdra, birth, old age, and death at B., xii, 17 

and 23 ; and Car., p, 360, 1. 15, employing wording almost 
identical with B., xii, 23, reads sattd for sattva. An exact 
parallel to this use is not to be found with certainty in other 
texts, and elsewhere Caraka in the Sutrasthdna, p. 4, 1. 21, 
a passage with much Vaifesika phraseology, divides tlie being 
into citman, sattva, and sanm, where sattva seems to mean 
cetand and is presumably more or less identical with buddhi. 
Having now examined all the terms w’-hich are connected 
with the idea of an animating principle, I next take up the 
consideration of the words used for the soul, of which three 
alone are significant, purusa, dtman, and ksetrajna. The 
inquiry would be much simplified if certainty was possible 
^ Vaeaspati Misra fails to give & satisfactor}-’ explanation of the saying. 
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about the state of soul theory in the older Upanisads ; such 
different opinions are held on this subject that it does not 
afford a safe starting point for discussion, and the relative 
ages of the various parts of the BAU. and ChU, . to each other 
and to those Upanisads which show some knowledge of 
Samkhya cannot be determined with that approach to 
accuracy which alone would justify theorizing on the historical 
course of development. Nevertheless it can be taken as certain 
that there are three elemeijts in the soul doctrines of the 
BAU, and the ChU,, fScstly the jmnm, which displays all the 
characteristics of the psyche of primitive thought, secondly 
the jwa dtman, the principle of life or animation in the 
individual, and thirdly the dUmn proper, which is to the 
cosmos very much what the dtman is to the individuaL 
What remains in dispute is the extent to which these three 
terms had been fused into the idea of a soul in the sense 
defined at the beginning of this section. That the process 
can hardly have gone very far seems probable, since all three 
elements are still found separately in early Saihkhya and a 
unitary conception of soul is only reached towards the end 
of the period under discussion. 

Of the terms named, punisa, the one which finally survived 
into classical Saihkhya, is also the word used in the earliest 
text, the Katha Up. Its description there corresponds closely 
to the psyche ; it is not the principle that animates the body, 
that being the malidn dtmd or as has already been shown, 
nor has it any of the mental or psychological functions of the 
individual, these being included in the subordinate tattvas?- 
That it should be the term selected to describe the soul in 
classical Samkhya is therefore natural ; but it does not 
follow therefrom that primitive Samkhya made as sharp a 
division between the soul and the twenty-four physical 
tattms as the SK, does, nor is such a conclusion prima facie 
probable, in view of the fact that the earliest known form 

^ This is clearly put in the 31uv>4o>ka Up. ; at ii, 1, 2, the pumsa is aprana 
and amanaSy and at ii, 2, 7, the atman is manomaya and pray^asanranetr. 
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that salvation takes postulates that. the soul does /not pass 
beyond the realm of all three gums of the avyahta, but beyond 
ra/jas.' mdL'tamas alone. The later occurrences' of the word 
prove the doubt justifiable. Thus m ike Svet. Up. jnirusa 
is used in the cosmic sense of the supreme rleity,. 'in. .whom all 
creation has its being, 'except in' one verse, iii,. '13, which is 
merely a variant of the expressions in the Katha Up, and is 
hardly in unison with the rest of the aclhydya. In the 
vadgitd the regular meaning in |^he first eleven cantos is the 
same, and it is only from canto xiii'^onwards that purusa 
denotes the individual soul. Similarly the epic produces the 
impression that purusa only figures in those Sarnkhya passages 
which on other grounds would be held as belonging to the 
later strata, and that in earlier passages the theory of the 
alman, doubled by the hsetrajna, holds undisputed sway. 
That the epic passages which use for the Sarhkhya 

soul are relatively modern is corroborated by the fact that 
Asvaghosa, whose exposition of this system is on the same 
plane of thought as the earlier parts of the Mohsadharma, 
only uses dtrnan and ksetrajna ; the purusa theory known to 
him, J5., xviii, 47-51,%has no connection with Sarnkhya, The 
gap thus established in the use of the term between 

the Katha Up, and the later 3£oIcsadharma passages is more 
apparent than real ; in the former the purusa is little more 
than the psyche and is accompanied by an dtrnan as a separate 
entity, whereas in the later texts there is no dtrnan, apart 
from the purusa, so that it has ceased to be a psyche and is 
now an individual soul with some of the functions pre- 
viously attributed to the dtrnan, the remainder being 
divided up among the physical principles subordinate to 
the avyakta. 

The details of the dtman-hsetrajna theory are far from easy 
to follow ; on the one hand in passages which are pure Sarnkhya 
and which teach the existence of an diman, its association 
with the ksetrajna is always expressed or understood, but on 
the other hand, the latter term can be used by itself without 
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any idea of its identity with the and later it occurs 

simply as a synonym of pwmsa. The diman theory never 
looks quite at home in Saihkhya, and Asvaghosa perhaps felt 
this, when at B., sii, 20, he attributes the view of the identity 
of the dtman and the ksetrajm not to the Samlchyas, but to 
the dtmacintahas ; so also Car., p. 326, 1. 14. It is beyond 
the reach of doubt that the hsetrajfia is the soul in its individual 
aspect, but it does not necessarily follow that the same applies 
to the dtman, and no passage is known to me from which 
such a conclusion caif^be drawn. Little necessity seems to 
have been felt to describe its characteristics, but the state- 
ments of Asvaghosa and Caraka give the details which were 
generally accepted. In the passage refuting the existence of 
an dtman at B., xvi, 82-86, it is said to be permanent (nitya), 
immanent (vibhu), and inactive (niskriya), and Car,, p. 326, 
L 18, adds that it is self-dependent (svatantra), master of 
itself {vasin), and omnipresent (sarvaga). These qualities are 
equally to be found in the purusa of the classical school, 
which is permanent ex hypotJiesi, omnipresent {sarvatraga, 
Gaudapada and Mdtharavrtti on SK., 10), immanent {vibhu, 
Mdtharavrtti, p. 34, introduction to 21, or vydpin, 

Gainjapada on SK,, 23), and inactive. Despite this agreement 
dtman and puntsa are not equated in the epic as representing 
the individual soul ^ ; on the other hand, except in those systems 
which postulate a twenty-sixth principle, theistic Samkhya 
identifies the dtman with the deity, who is also the cosmic 
purusa. In general the MBli, uses dtman for the cosmic soul, 
and the ksetrapia, when it is associated with it and is not merely 
a synonym for purusa, denotes not so much the individual 

^ In the classical period atman is sometimes used for purusa as the 
individual soul. Thus the Tattvasanigraha^B section, vv. 285-310, against 
the Samkhya soul theory is labelled Kapilahalpitatmapm'ilcsa, though the 
IcariJzas and commentary refer occasionally to the purusa ; but the Puru~ 
sapariJcsa of the same work, vv. 153-170, is directed against the 6^, 
religions. 

2 As pointed out by Keith, Bamkhyct By stmn, p. 36, there is a distinct 
theistic tinge in all epic philosophy. 
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soul as that portion, of. tie soul, wliicli is attached to 

the individual.'^ 

■ The, difference between the aspects of soul represented by 
the two., terms is given at 6921, a verse whose 

ffoctrine seems to be accepted through .most of the Moh- 
miharma . 

■ . Atmd ksetrajna ity uhtah samyuhtah pmkHair gunaih | ■ 
Tair eva tu vinirmuktah paramMtwmty udcikrtah || 

This line, of division is even (^ce - applied to the purusa 
at the later verse, xii, 12680:— ' , 

„, Sa hy antamtma bhutanmh ksetmjmi ceti Tmtlujote | 
TfigunmyatinktovaipuTusakcetikalp%t€ih\\ 
Philosophically, the distinction, expresses itself in,. the question 
.whether the soul is jna ot ajna, evHently; , a, much ..debated 
point, as appears from jB., xii, 80™l, and Car., p. 326, 1. 11, 
and p. 333, 1L,.6~7. :The ksetrajna is,' as, its name shows, jna^ 
and is called , at MM., - xii, 11406,. cetandvat, ibid., 11649 

(cf. cetdmdtra nt Mait'ri ii,' .5), 'md jnmalaksam at xiv, 
1205. Of the dtman we are told that it is ajna at xii, 11386 
only, but this was the* regular view of the Vaisesika school, 
and it is significant that Asvaghosa puts the jna alternative 
with the word ksetrajna^ and the ajna one with the "word 
dtman. The point was still undecided when the term purum 
came into general use ; for, if it is ajmJt smblidmtah at 
MBJi., xii, 11668, it is both jna and ajna at ibid., 11763. 
The crux is a very real one, which had puzzled Indian thought 
ever since Yajnavalkya amazed Maitreyl with the statement, 
na pretya samjndsti {BAXJ., ii, 4, 12 = iv, 5, 13). In the 
classical system both the Yoga and Saihkliya schools evaded 
the problem by teaching that, when th.e>punim takes cognisance 
of what hucldhi presents to it, it only reflects it as it were, 
without real cognisance ; strictly speaking it is not either 
jna or ajna? 

^ For Jacobi’s views about the origin of the conception of individual 
souls, see AS'iiPAW., 1930, pp. 324r«8. 

2 With this question is connected the change in content of the term 
hvMhi, about which the texts do^not give enough information for a sketch 
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The various term.s having been considered., it is possible 
to see to some extent bow the theory of the soul developed 
in Sarhkhya. Assuming that Indian thought started originally 
from the standpoint of the existence firstly of a psyche, and 
secondly of a principle animating the body, we would expect 
one of the tvro entities gradually to absorb the functions of 
the other and develop into a unitary independent soul, and 
in the main this did happen. The first step was probably 
already taken in the Rigvedic^eriod. The animating principle 
usually has two aspects, with regard to whether it is looked 
on as physical, namely the breath, or mental, namely the 
mind, and both asu and manas in the Rigveda, especially 
the former, are conceived as embodpng the animating entity^ 
When, therefore, Agni takes as one of his forms that of 
asuniti, it is because the asu is no longer destroyed at death 
but continues to exist ; that is, the animating principle is in 
process of acquiring the attribute of immortality. By the 
beginning of the Upanisadic period the word asw has given 
way to prdna^ and a new motive has come into play with 
the necessity of providing an adequate basis for transmigration. 
Various functions of the individual were looked on as immortal 
in contrast to the mortal body, as already mentioned ; and 
that element had to be foimd which constituted the essence 
of the being and to which the immortal functions were 
subsidiar}^. The solution first favoured was naturally that 
of prana, the vital breath, and then for a short time it was 

of the historical development to be possible. Originally it seems to have 
had much the same meaning as vijmna, something like “ consciousness 
“awareness”. This function imder the name ceiana or caitanya was 
subsequently attributed to the soul, and the significance of huMhi w'-as 
watered down to the colourless Nevertheless the T/S'.’s account 

of yoga only becomes intelligible when the original sense of buddhi is read 
into the term, reluctant as the commentators are to admit the possibility. 
Classical Saiiikhya retained otherwise no trace of the old use. 

^ Arbman, in the work cited at the beginning of this section, tries to 
prove that asu stands for the psyche in the Rigveda. His arguments fail 
to convince me ; for a criticism of them, see Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des 
Migveda, Keft 2, 3, asu. 
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superseded by vipiana:,. tbe consciousness. But neither of these 
were felt to reach the core of the matter ; for the individual 
could still say to himself, I am breathing/'' '' I am conscious/’ 
hence there was some other entity beyond them. Tlie principle 
required was ultimately found in dtman, a suitably vague 
term not connected with any special function of the individual. 
That the dtman is properly the animating principle is made 
clear by the definition at ChU,, iii, 14, 2~3, Manonmyak 
prdnasanro bhdrupah satyasai^halpa akmdtnid sarvaJmrmd 
sarmMmah sarvagafidhah sarvarasalpsarvam idam ahhydtto 
^mhy, anddarah, esa ma dtmdntar hrdaye, amydn vnher . . . 
jydydn prthivydh ; and the same Upanisad enforces the point 
by its use ol jwa dtman at vi, 3, 2, and 11, 1. The doctrine 
assumes various forms such as the prajndtnian of the KaimiaJci 
TJp^y and it is extended beyond the individual into the cosmos 
to be identified with hrahmn, the animating principle of the 
universe. So far as concerns the individual, the dtman is an 
immortal spiritual entity, into which the immortal functions 
of the being, voice, mind, etc., are absorbed at death to he 
emitted again at rebirth. Yet it can hardly be called the soul ; 
for it is not the sole spiritual entity nor does it properly 
speaking represent thedndividual personality, but only certain 
functions. The texts recognize throughout that in the back- 
ground there still remains the real individual, the punisa 
or psyche, which inhabits the living body or leaves it at death 
or in sleep, wandering about as it would. Half-hearted attempts 
are made to identify it with the dtfnan in one or two places, 
and very occasionally there is a suggestion of its accepting 
new attributes in expressions like the vijndnamaya and 
manomaya piirusa. But the duality of conception persists, 
and it was left to later schools to abolish one of the two and 
to elevate the other to the position of a sole spiritual entity, 
corresponding to what we mean by soul. Samkhya and Yoga 
selected the purusa, and the other Hindu philosophies the 
dtman, as also did the Jains with their jlva. 

The earliest of those Upanisads, whose theories about soul 
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are connected in a greater or less degree with Sarhkhya 
thought, present a more archaic picture than the later parts 
of the BAV. and the ChU,^ in that they ignore the more 
far-reaching speculations of the two latter about iim atman. 
The ultimate element in the individual is the * and 

subordinate to it, and in the case of the Katha Up. separated 
from it by the avyakta, is the animating principle, called the 
niahdn dtn%d or the jlva dtman ^ in that text. The fullest 
description of the difference between the two is given in the 
Mundaka Up., though^^with a picturesqueness of language 
that tends to veil the basic thought from us ; the animating 
principle here is thea^ma'>'i, which, though am, isbriiat, recalling 
the epithet maJiat of the Katha Up. Clearly at this period 
there was a chance that the Sarnkhya scheme would include 
permanently an animating principle among its twenty-five 
constituents. But events took a different course. In the 
Avet. Up. the mahm dtmd is no longer reckoned to be a tattva, 
its place having been taken by the ahamkdra. It is now known 
as the jwa, a name which survives throughout the whole 
range of early Sarnkhya literature, and the passage marks a 
turning point in more than one respect, firstly the exclusion 
of the jlva from the principles subordinate to the avyaUa, 
and the attributes given to it, made it possible, or, better 
perhaps, natural, for it to develop into a proper soul in certain 
later non-Sarhkhya schools, and secondly for Sarnkhya it is 
the first step in the break up of the idea of an animating 
principle which could be a rival to purusa, its functions being 
divided up under other heads. 

The jlm, as here conceived, is the animating principle and 
is, therefore, called this function is occasionally 

recognized in the MBh. and by the time of the Maitrl Up. 
the jlva is considered to be merely a form of prana. The last 
vestige of this aspect of it in classical Sarnkhya is to be found 

^ F. 0. Schrader, Introduction to the Pancaratra, pp. 72 fF., equates the 
mahat with the ^rdri,a, which is right in principle, but does not go far 
enough. 
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at :SK., : 2% which teaches''' that pram hm the function of 
aniniating the ' organs, . which latter, may be understood as 
either the three that form the antahkaram with Vacaspati 
Misra.. OX' as .these three .together with the ten senses, as 
explained by Gaudapada and the MMiamvrtti. Secondly it 
is that portion of the individual which transmigrates, carrying 
with it the balance of good and evil deeds in the individuaFs 
moral account, and accompanied by those principles of the 
being which are not subject tg death, here apparently said 
to be mams, ahamkam, and huddhi. oThis idea goes back a 
long way to the period when the five immortal parts of the 
body were held to pass into the prana at death. It is only 
the immaterial faculties that are thought to transmigrate at 
this epoch, the material parts of the body returning to the 
great elements from which they were derived. The attribution 
of this activity to the did not remain undisputed, the 
Maitfl Tip. and certain passages of the epic stating that it is 
the blmtdtman wdich transmigrates. The latter is held to 
be an entity of a spiritual type in the epic, but in the Maitfl 
Up. it seems for the first time to take some subtle portion 
of the elements with it in transmigration.^ The line of 
partition between the jlva and the hJmidtman, even as late as 
this Upanisad, is thin, and the original idea may have been 
that the bhutdtfmn consisted of the jiva with those con- 
stituents of the individual which it carried with it along the 
cycle of transmigration. The conception of something 
transmigrating, which was not included in the twenty-four 
physical tattvas and which yet was accompanied by some of 
the tattvas, fitted uneasily into the Saiiikhya scheme, and the 
relation between this something and the soul was never, so 
far as our sources go, clearly worked out. By the time of the 
Maitfl Up. the theory was becoming threadbare, and it was 
simple for classical Samkhya to reject altogether the idea 
of a jiva or bhutdtman and to postulate in its place a subtle 

^ I express this hesitatingly, because it is possible that lanmatra in the 
passage in question is a later gloss. 
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body, wbicli contained no components except tliose included 
in the tattms and which adhered to the soul till the latter 
was released. 

The jlva is thus the historical forerunner of two elements 
in classical Sathlchya, the role allotted to the prams and the 
theory of the subtle body ; besides these points it contributed 
to the content of the two principles of huddhi and ahamkdra. 
To the former it surrendered its name of the mahm dtmd^ 
and perhaps it'also accounts |br the belief, expressed in the 
Yoga school by the u^ of the term that the biiddM 

represents the essence of physical being. For ahamhdra the 
case is more difficult, because the real significance of that 
principle, in early Samkhya as in the classical system, is so 
hard to determine. The name indicates that it is the ego- 
principle, that which makes the corporeal individual believe 
himself to be “ I and which causes his activity ; and its 
connection with the self is shown by its being substituted in 
the scheme for the mahdn dtmdt hj the name asmitd given 
to it in the YS., and by its association with the bhutdtman. 
But so little definite is said about it that any attempt to 
delineate its characteristics in early Samkhya could be based 
only on conjecture, not on solid evidence. 

Turning back from this point to the soul theory of the 
SveL Up,, we find substantial differences in terminology and 
ideas from the Katha Up, Purusa as the psyche, the highest 
individual principle, has practically disappeared, and the word 
is used in a cosmic sense for the deity, conceived pantheistically, 
a practice followed in the earlier cantos of the Bhagavadgttd, 
On the other hand the animating principle is considered not 
only as such under the denomination o£ pva, but also as in 
effect the individual soul under the names of dtrmn, hamsa, 
dehin, hsetrajna. In this aspect its special function is as 
bhoktr, the '' enjoyer’’ of the physical world. The idea is 
certainly as old as Katha Up,, hi, 4, the received text of which 
runs : — 

AtmerdriyarmnoyuMam hhohlety dhur manlsimh | 
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As it';;staiidsv this can. only be construed., : it would seem, 

That which is conjoined with the atman^ mind and the senses 
is called the enjoyer by the wise/’ and the purusa would be 
indicated ; but such a meaning is directly contradictory to 
the KdtJia Up.'s Gome^tion of the purusa and to the teaching 
of the Bvet, Up. It seems necessary, therefore, to understand, 
as is done by Hume, and as is required by the epithet niadlimd 
of the jtw atman at iy, 5, '' The dimmt, when conjoined with 
mind and the senses, is calle^ the enjoyer by the wise ” ; 
that is, either dtman is neuter, for which there is no shred of 
authority elsewhere, or the tezt must undergo the trifling 
alteration to ^yuhtod “ Enjoyment ” remains the constant 
attribute of the individual soul in Samkhya, though its 
connotation is whittled down in the classical school. 

In the next stage of thought the logical consequence of 
excluding the dtman from the physical principles is 
realized, and its two aspects are separated for good and all 
into t-wo different entities, the jlva, the physical principle of 
life, a glorified prana, and the soul, dtman or hsetrapia. The 
last is the soul regarded from the individual standpoint and 
is subsumed by t}i^.4tman in a manner that is never ^clearly 
explained, while the dtman, developing in accordance with the 
speculations of the older XJpanisads, is conceived cosmically 
and in theistic schools often becomes identical with the 
supreme deity. This theory was probably found by experience 
weak in two respects. Firstly it was difficult to account 
satisfactorily for the dual aspect of the soul, especially in 
schools that did not take a theistic view. Secondly there 
always remained a suggestion about the -word dtman that it was 
somehow or other connected with the physical self, whereas 
Sarhkhya from the start tended to draw a sharp distinction 
between the soul and the physical self. It is not surprising 
then that Saihkhya teaching in the later part of the epic 

^ Beussen translates, that which is put together (das Oefugte) out 
of the atman etc. ” ; but this rendering of yukta is hardly possible, and 
the sense conflicts with iv, 5, quoted above. 
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reverts to the term which from the nature of its origin 

was felt to be the real psychical representative of the individual 
at the same time that it was entirely dissociated from his 
emotional, mental, and physiological sides. This solution 
was found to meet the case ; though the idea was 

not dropped at once and is still to be found in a modified 
form in the Maitrl Up,, the conception of purma m an 
individual soul, capable of contact with the physical elements 
as well as of separate exist^ce in the state of salvation, 
gradually won its way4o being the sole orthodox theory and 
thus provided Sarnkhya with a single spiritual entity which 
could incontestably be called a soul, as we usually understand 
the term. The attention of thinkers could then be concentrated 
on the exploration of what exactly was to be understood by the 
souFs capacity for knowledge and enjoyment, matters which 
are more important for the comprehension of classical Sarnkhya 
and Yoga than for that of the earlier schools. 

Throughout this discussion no use could be made of parallels 
with other schools of thought, but it is worth inquiring whether 
the history of soul theories in early Sarnkhya can be of any 
assistance in illuminating the growth of Buddhist doctrine. 
By the time that that religion had reached the dogmatic 
stage, orthodox thought refused to admit the existence of 
anything possessing the nature of a soul in the individual, 
and the question has been much debated whether such a 
position was taken up by the Buddha from the first or not. 
The controversy would perhaps have been more fruitful 
of result, if the preliminary^ measure had been undertaken 
of determining the nature of soul theories in contemporary 
Brahmanism. Evidently if by soul is meant a soul in the 
modern sense, the question does not arise ; for, as has been 
argued above, in no school of thought whose date on the 
most optimistic view could be put back to the Buddha’s day 
was the theory held of a single psychical entity as the sub- 
stratum of the individual, and the Buddha could have neither 
believed nor disbelieved in the existence of such an entity. 
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As lias been seen, Indian thouglit till long after the Buddha’s 
time divided up the psychical functions under two separate 
heads, punisa, the psyche, and the animating principle, the 
dtman or jiva. It is a curious fact that the former does not 
appear to be mentioned in any of the older Buddhist texts 
at all ; the existence of the psyche is as much a popular belief 
as a philosophic doctrine, and the possibility that the early 
Buddhists did not know of it must, it seems, be definitely 
excluded as a solution. Prima^facie no particular reason is 
obvious why they should or should mot have accepted it ; 
they may for instance have looked on it as an admissible 
popular belief without bearing on the question of salvation 
or on the practice of the path thereto, or they may have 
deemed the philosophic theory too tenuous to need refutation. 
If no positive statement can be made on this point, the case 
stands on a different footing with the dtman conceived, not 
as a soul, but as the permanent animating principle, the focal 
point of the individuaFs mental and physical life, both in this 
existence and in past and future existences. The canon in its 
teaching on this subject declares that there is no dtman in the 
five shandJias, takei\ either singly or jointly ; to put it in 
terms of Sarnkhya, the dtman is neither a tattva^ nor included 
in any tattva, nor a combination of several tattvas, whence it 
follows that it is not a reality. The target of these arguments 
is not the piirusa, to which they would be inapplicable, nor 
equally the dtman conceived as the world soul for the same 
reason, but the dtman as the animating principle of the earlier 
Upanisads, or the jlva, to use the later term. It is within 
the limits of possibility, within the limits even of probability, 
that this theory of the dtman had already been promulgated 
in the Buddha’s day, and the canonical statements are so 
definite, so strongly worded, that the rejection of the dtmafi 
in this sense must have been the orthodox position in Buddhism 
at an early date. For all Indian philosophico-religious systems 
proceed on the principle that no change should be introduced 
into the system, which cannot be shown, ostensibly at least, 

-i> 
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to be consistent with, or an unavoidable development from, 
its main tenets as originally laid down. If tbe Buddba bad 
taught tbe existence of anything in the nature of an atman 
ill this sense, his followers in later ages could not by the 
exercise of even the most ingenious dialectics have reconciled 
such a thoroughgoing refutation of the atman with orthodoxy. 

But this conclusion does not of itself settle the controversy, 
or even reach the heart of it, the point being whether the 
Buddha believed in the existence of a ‘^ person ”, or whether 
the ‘"person” was for him merely an empirical aggregate. 
In later times undoubtedly the second was the only orthodox 
doctrine, but the evidence suggests that at an earlier stage 
the matter was uncertain. Mrs. Khys Davids has repeatedly 
drawn attention to passages in the canon, which look as if 
their authors had believed in the existence of a “person”, 
though the form which that belief might have taken cannot 
be inferred in detail from the texts ; and it is reasonable to 
hold that, if those passages had been written in later times, 
they would have been worded differently so as not to suggest 
any conflict with the doctrine of nairatmya. Belief in the 
existence of a “ person ” did in fact prevail in one school of 
thought known as the Pudgalavadins, generally described 
as Vatsiputriyas and said to be a section of the Sammitiyas, 
According to them there was a “ person ”, the pudgala, who 
was neither the same as the five sJcandhas nor different from 
them ; our knowledge of the theory is scanty and only derived 
from polemics against it, but enough is known to show that 
it differed materially from the dPman theory of the early 
Upanisads. The school must have been of some antiquity, 
since the arguments directed against it in the KatMvatth^ 
and in the corresponding Sarvastivadin VijnmaMya m 
similar as evidently to go back to a common original, older 
than either^; and the refutations of it in more modern 
works such as Ahhidharmahosa^ ch. ix, and Tattvasamgraha, 
vv. 336-349, do not contain any allusions to later treatises 
^ See AK.t VI, sxxiii fli. { ^Notes bouddUques, ii). 


defending the theory. So far as the evidence goes, it was an 
ancient heresy, that had a short life and that was not for» 
gotten only because it provided a good purvajmha for 
discussions on, the- nature of the sJca^idhas, If the matter is 
looked at from the Buddhist point of view, the obvious 
conclusion would be that, while the Buddha may have known 
and, if so, did reject the theory of the dtman as a permanent 
animating principle, the question of the existence of a '' person 
had never occurred to him as one requiring solution, that it 
was only at a later age when dirtain dififculties made them- 
selves apparent that the necessity arose for a decision, and 
that then a definite meaning had to be read into the vague 
expressions used by the Buddha, the limits of interpretation 
being determined by the teaching about the non-existence 
of an dtman. The Samkhya evidence suggests equally that 
these aspects of soul theory received little attention in the 
early stages of philosophical speculation. It is immaterial 
to the practice of the path to salvation to know whether 
there is a real person ’’ or not, and it only becomes important 
when a theory of transmigration has to be worked out in 
detail. The fact of transmigration was accepted at an early 
age, but the texts ?eviewed in this section show that the 
question of what was the entity that transmigrated was not 
seriously debated till the time of the §vet. Up., and that a 
coherent answer was not discovered till much later ; nor, 
if the question had frequently come up in early polenaics, is it 
probable that our texts would have failed to deal with the 
subject at length and furnish it with a comprehensible solution 
free from ambiguity, in place of the casual references whose 
correct valuation can only be arrived at with much difficulty. 

§5. Some Theoeetical Peinciples 

So far the discussion has related to the Saihlffiya categories, 
the tattvas, and the most important differences in this respect 
between the early and the classical schools have been put on 
record, so far as the sources admit of certain or reasonably 
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probable results. I now turn to a consideration of some of 
the theories which explain the action of these principles, 
namely those concerning the action of pmJcrti in its older 
sense and the causes for the implication of the soul in the 
cycle of transmigration* 

In dealing wdth the various accounts which describe the 
division of the twenty-four physical principles into two 
groups of pmkrti and mkdm, it was suggested that the 
original use of prahrti was in the singular to denominate the 
first group as a whole, so that^Deneath the apparent pluralism 
of the octet we may discern the existence of an underlying 
unity. Prahrti denotes the primitive or fundamental form 
of a thing, and so its essential or real form, its nature ; the 
introduction of the term, therefore, seems to imply some 
degree of preoccupation with the problem of the nature of 
reality. Primitive thought in India did not consciously grasp 
the existence of the problem, and it was probably first brought 
into the foreground of philosophical speculation by Nagarjuna ; 
but such radical views as his do not appear suddenly but 
demand a long period of incubation. In Brahmanical thought 
the first steps on the road can be seen in the development 
of the prahrti theory. The school of Tarsaganya, in which 
apparently this doctrine was first evolved, is shown to have 
devoted some thought to the question of ultimate reality 
by Vasubandhu's quotation of its principle, AK,, iv, 64, 

That which is, is, and that which is not, is not ; that which 
is not does not come into existence, and that which is is 
not destroyed” ; much the same idea is attributed to the 
taUvadarsins {i.e. the Samkhya theorists) at Bhagavadgltd, 
ii, 16 : — 

Ndsato vidyate bMvo ndbJmvo vidyate satah | 

The principle so enunciated, which need not go back to 
Varsaganya himself according to the actual wording of 
Vasubandhu’s statement, is not, it should be noted, equivalent 
to the sathdryavdda o{ l&raxBktmsi, a doctrine which was 


. ■ 5^bom^ 47^ 

still unknown; to Nagarjuna,^ and.. wHch cannot, therefore, 
he held to have arisen before the third century a.d. ; I would 
regard .the Varsagaiiya axiom as a half-way house to the later 
theory. To ascertain what is indicated in this direction 1)y 
the use oiprahrtim the singular, in the absence of philosophical 
statements on the point, is only possible by considering the 
terms applied to it, and the first vroid I propose to take is 
svabMva, which is synonymous with pmhrti iji the sense of 
''nature’’, which occurs frequently in Samkhya texts, and 
which is much employed in l^ddhi^ philosophical treatises 
to express the idea of ultimate reality. 

In the first place we must distinguish the use of smbhava 
by the school of materialists, the blmtacinfaJms of MBL^ 
xii, 8529, but better known as Svabhavavadins. Their 
views, which are mentioned at Up,, i, 2, and rejected 
at MBL, xii, 8690 ff., are described by Asvaghosa at B,, 
ix, 59-62, and seem to have been that the ultimates of 
existence are the four elements only (excluding space from 
the regular group of five), and that though, when taken 
singly, they are in mutual opposition to each other, yet they 
coalesce to form all created things under the impulse of 
smbhava, which is ’'not a cosmic principle but merely their 
own inherent nature, just as heat is not a separate entity 
but merely the inseparable nature of fire. This theory, which 
is undoubtedly of considerable antiquity but which apparently 
had ceased to he current at a relatively early date, may 
have exerted some influence on the form taken by the classical 
Samkhya theory of the gunas, which equally are dissimilar, 
even hostile, by nature, but which combine in all manifestations 
of physical life by virtue of their svabhdva as pointed out 
below. That this is not as impossible as might be supposed 
on the face of it appears from the fact that Pancasildia’s 
system in the MBh, teaches a very similar principle to account 

^ See W. Liebenthal, Batharya in der Darstellung seiner buddhistucken 
Gegner, Stuttgart, 1934. His proof on this point seems to me condusive, 
whatever reserves may be felt about his other views. 
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for the action of the great elements in combining to create 
physical bodies and in separating at the dissolntion of the 
bodies j xii, 7937, te (sc* panca dkdtavah) svabhdvena tisthanti 
viyujyante svabhdvaiah. 

Moreover the action of mSMt’a is recognized by the 
classical systems to a modified extent. Gaudapada on SK., 27, 
inquires whether, in view of the fact that the 
biiddJd, and ahamhdm are unconscious {metam) and that the 
funisa is inactive, the sense faculties, being separate in 
function and separate ^in object, are created by a creator 
(IsiYxra) or by svabhdva; to this he replies that on this point 
{iha) the Sarhkhyas postulate a certain cause called svabhdva. 
He then goes on to state that in this text (atra, that is, in 
contradistinction to the previously mentioned Saiiikhya 
view) the difference of the senses and of external objects 
arises from gunaparinmmmsesa. The manner of expression 
is odd and might imply that Gaudapada did not share the 
Samkhya view, but it seems to me a better explanation to 
understand him to mean that the earlier Samkhya schools 
believed in the creative power of a principle called svabMva, 
but that Isvarakrsna did not. How the corresponding passage 
was worded in the commentary translated by Paramartha 
requires elucidation, because in the Chinese translations 
prakrti and svabkdva are rendered by the same characters ; 
as translated by Takakusu, 1904, p. 1014, it runs : 

“Neither the soul nor Isvara is the cause of them. The 
true cause is Nature. Nature produces the three gums and 
the Sentiment of the ego, etc.'’ Here in view of GaudapMa's 
commentary Nature must stand for an original smbJmva, 
not prakrti^ all the more so as prakrti in the classical sense 
does not produce the three gums but is made up of them. 
The Mdtharavrtti diverges from the commentary translated 
by Paramartha on this point, but is in substantial agreement 
with the statements of Gaudapada as construed above ; on 
kdrihd 27 it lays down that neithet purusa, isvara,. nor svabkdva 
is the cause in this matter according to the Saihkhya view, 
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and that tke separate disposition (niksepa) of the senses is 
effected by the three gunas when worldng in the akamkam. 
On 61 again it denies the existence of svabhdm as a reality 
(paddrtha) or as a cause.^ The inference from these passages 
is that previous to the SK. a principle called smbMva was 
known to the Samkhyas as exercising a certain creative power 
and as having some special connection with the gunas, 
I svarakrsna rejected this view, snbstitnting the gimaparindma 
theory, which he may have borrowed from the Yoga form of 
Saihkhya. The YS, do not accept aSy smh}idm th.eoij, and 
this in view of their belief, however attenuated, in an umra 
is natural ^ ; but the view that the gums d.db by virtue of 
their inherent nature (svabhdva) is a Yoga tenet, as appears 
from the hlidsya on hi, 13, gunasvdbhdvyam tu pravrUiMmnam 
uktam gundndm. The later part of the BkagavadgWi, xvii, 2, 
and xviii, 41, goes farther in describing the gums as produced 
by svabhdva, the view already noted as that of the commentary 
translated by Paramartha. For completeness’ sake it may be 
observed that the OaudapddaJcdrikds associate the Sariikhyan 
prakrti with svabhdva in the definition at iv, 9 : — 

Pmkrtih self vijmyd svabhavarn na jahdti yd | 

But svahhdva hexe is not a separate force or cause. 

If the classical texts suggest the existence of some connection 
of svabhdva with Saihkhya theory, they leave the exact 
position uncertain. The epic also makes some use of the 
term, unfortunately in a manner that is only too often 
ambiguous. At three very similar passages, xh, 7939, 8746, 
and 11121, svabhdva is one of the elements of the individual 
complex and may possibly stand for the eightfold prakrti, 
none of whose constituents are named in these lists ; some- 
what similarly at Bhagavadgltd, v, 14, and viii, 3, svabhdva 

^ This statement occurs again on hariha 31, where the negative is omitted 
by the MSS., but rightly supplied by the editor. 

® The commentaries are quite clear on this point. Vacaspati Mi^ra on 
YS,f ii, 17, refutes the view that the connection between the purusa and 
pradMna is due to svabhdva and holds it to be naimittiha ; and the bhdsya 
takes the same line on iv, 10. 
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is easiest understood as the apard prahrti of vii, 4, consisting 
of huddJii, ciJiafhMra, the five elements and fmnas. Again 
at MBJ'l, xii, 8035“8055,; Prahrada, in a dialogue ' with 
&kra, attributes everything to ; but in spite of the 

use of many Saiiikhya terms the relationship of this passage 
to that system is not clear,..'. Further in a few '.places causal 
efficiency is predicated of svabhdva. Thus at xii, 7114, it is 
said of the human being, svabhdmyuUyd yuMas tu sa 
nityam srjate gundn^ where gftM means the mHms {bhuta- 
bhautiha according to tne commentary), and similar lines are 
to be found at 9025 and 10524. Again at xii, 7692, in 
describing the evolution of fko vyahta from the avyaJcta it is 
said, svabMvahetiijd bhdvdhy whom the commeritMj glosses 
svabhdva with purvasafhsMra ; but in view of the mention 
of the rdjasa and tdmma hhams verse 7701 below, bhdmh 
here may mean the which would make the teaching 

of the passage equivalent to that quoted above from the Gltd, 
The association of svabhdva and recurs also at xii, 7971. 

But if the epic speaks with uncertain voice on this matter, 
the sources include one author who was a keen controversialist 
and master of all the philosophies of hisr day. Asvaghosa in 
canto xviii of the Buddhacarita devotes a long passage to 
the refutation of the various theories then held regarding the 
creation of the universe. After disposing of the arguments in 
favour of an Ikxim, he goes on to consider in verses 29-41 
the case for Nature. The expressions used by the Tibetan 
and Chinese translations alike indicate indifferently either 
^irahHi or svabhdva. If the original Sanskrit had prahrtk 
it would stand for the eightfold ptahfti of canto xh, not for 
the avyahta, but, though occasional passages speak of prakrti 
as creating the world (e.g. MBh., idij 7666-7), the stock 
principle in contrast to as is shown by Gaudapada 

and the Mdtharavrtti on ^£‘,, 27, is svabhdva, and I do not 
think there can be any doubt that the poet used this term 
here, understanding by it the power which sets the eightfold 
prakrti in motion ; in the terras of Bhagavadgltd, v, 14, 
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svabhdvas tu pmvartate. The refutation takes the form of 
considering in turn each quality of the postulated 

as the cause of creation and showing it to be inconsistent 
with the function of creation. Nature is described as a single 
principle, all-pervading, having the quality of producing 
things (cf. prasavadharmin, SK,, 11), without attribute or 
characteristic, eternal, unmanifested (awjakta), ^nd uncon- 
scious (sems-med, probably equivalent to acetana here). The 
only argument that need be noSced is that to the effect that, 
since Nature has neither attribute {gma) nor characteristic 
{visesa), therefore its products equally should have neither, 
and since the evolutes show the presence of both, they cannot 
have been produced by Nature.^ This definition of svabhdm 
coincides exactly with Isvarakrsna’s account of the avyakta 
as prahrti, but with the all-important difference that the 
SK. can meet the argument propounded by Asvaghosa about 
Nature’s lack of attribute or characteristic by pointing to 
the action of the gums under the principle of gunapjarindma.^ 
But in Asvaghosa’s time the gunas, as pointed out in section 3 
above, were conceived only from the moral aspect of the law 
of karman and we?e not concerned in any way with the 
attributes of the evolutes. The course of development, though 
not the steps by wdiich it was brought about, now becomes 
plain ; the functions and qualities of svabhdva as the motive 
force of the eightfold prahrti are transferred to the avyakta, 
which ceases to be the unseen force embodying the moral 
law in order to become the cosmic principle that effects the 
creation of the world, and at the same time the three gunas 

^ The argument all through is based on the rule that the attributes of 
an effect must also be attributes of the cause. This is not used elsewhere 
in A^vagho^a and in view of the rules of Indian polemics we must infer 
that it was a recognized principle of Samkhya philosophy, another step in 
the development of Var^aganya’s maxim quoted above towards the sat- 

2 Another difference is implied by B„ xxvi, 12, where it is said that in 
the Samkhya rajas and tamos are attributed to Nature, apparently the 
doctrine referred to above in Paramartha’s commentary and the GUd that 
svabhdva produces the gmas- « 
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of necessity are no longer limited to determining rebirth and, 
as mutually interdependent forces entering into everything, 
cause by t}impannmna the multifariousness of all phenomena, 
while their original duties are taken over by a new group, the 
eightfold huddhi. It may be assumed that this theory of 
Bvahlidva was only gradually worked out and that the account 
of it in the Biddliacarita presents it to us in its final stage of 
development shortly before the decisive step was taken of 
identifying the avyakta alone Cdth prahrti. Further the theory 
of svabkdva can only have been current in the amsvara schools ; 
in those systems, which accepted an isvara on the lines 
described in the §vet. Up., the iswa himself has the function 
of creation and the necessity for a principle of 5 wSAam, 
separate from prakrti and setting it in motion does not arise? 
and accordingly the iise of the term in such systems is not 
frequent. With the elaboration of this principle early Saiiikhya 
of the atheistic type arrived at the fundamentally dual view of 
the universe, which was to constitute its leading characteristic 
ever afterwards, though it may remain doubtful to what 
extent the history of the development was affected by the 
desire to discover the nature of absolute reality, as distinct 
from the urge, ever present in India, to achieve a mfitary 
framework. 

Next I would deal with a pair of terms, which exercised 
some influence on the Sarnkhya conception of reality, ahsara ^ 
and its opposite ksara. The latter is a later introduction, but 
the former, which is mentioned as one of the topics of the 
Sastitantm in Ahirbudknyasamhitd, xii, 21, has a long history, 
beginning with BAU., iii, 8, 7-lL Yajnavalkj^a there uses 
the term to designate the ultimate essence of the universe 
on the one side and of the individual person on the other 
side (cf. ibid., iii, 7, 23, which uses the same terms of the 

^ For this word, see P. M. Modi, Akmra, a Forgotten Chapter in the 
History of Indian Philosophy. Though, as will appear from the following, 
I cannot accept his conclusions, his discussion of the word is original and 
stimulating. I omit all the passages dealing with ahsara as a character 
of the alphabet, most of which relate t9,; speculation about the word om. 
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mitarydmin atman as iii, 8, 11, does oiahmm) ; it represents 
accordingly the identification, or at least the fundamental 
similarity of brahman and dtman. This passage was taken up 
by the Mundaha Up., whose expression at ii, 2, 5, yasniin 
dydvd prthivi cdntariksam o^am, recalls the phraseology of 
the older Upanisad. This text does not maintain the identifica- 
tion of brahman and atman, but teaches the existence of three 
ultimates, purusa, conceived cosmicallyd the aksam brahman, 
also called aksara alone, from^rhich ever 3 rthing is produced, 
and the atman as the animating principle of the body. The 
relations between these three are not clearly defined and the 
language is often involved,^ Similarly at Katha Up., iii, 2, 
the brahman is called The term occurs also in a different 

use at Prasna Up., iv, 9-11, which teaches that the corporeal 
being {purusa, the sat purusa of Mundaka Up., i, 1, 7), who 
is the seer, the hearer, etc., and is of the nature of consciousness, 
is based on the supreme aksara atman ; this atman is lower 
than the para purusa and is therefore the animating principle 
more or less elevated into the position of the individual souL 
In all these passages the word has to be understood as that 
which does not pass away’’, ''permanent”; but later 
thought seems to understand it by a shift of the emphasis 
as "unchanging”, "immutable”, on the ground that that 
alone is real which is not subject to change, and this develop- 
ment begins with the ^vet. Up., which is the first text to 
oppose ksara to aksara. As brahman is held to be a synonym 
of the avyakta, one might have expected that aksara would 
have been applied to the latter, not ksara, in this Upanisad ; 
but this is not the case. It accepts and transforms the triad 

^ Of. Hertel, Mu'^daka Upanisad, pp. 47-8, pointing out the relation 
to the skamhha hymns, Atharvaveda, x, 7 and 8. It is conceived cosmically 
despite the fact pointed out in the previous section that in one verse it has 
the characteristics of the individual psyche also. 

^ Thus, at i, 2, 13, yendkmram purusam veda satyam, the three words, 
aksara, purusa, and satya have to be understood as signifying the three 
principles, not as purusa qualified by two epithets, unless the verse is 
treated as an interpolation referring to the same aksara purusa as in the 
Bhagavadgiia passages dealt witjj below. 
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of the Miindaka Ujy. The cosmic becomes a personal 

but pantheistic deity, the independent impersonal hmlman ^ 
has given way to the avyahta of the Sarnkhyas, here called 
pradhana, and conceived, not as a separate entity, but as 
the mdpd of the deity, and the dtman, also called hamsa, 
and dehm, has much the same position as in the Praina Up,, 
and, as in that text, is described as ahsara at i, 8, and i, 10.‘^ 
The verse, v, 1, runs : — 

Dve aksare brahmapi^e {ox pare) tv anante 
vidyavidye niJiite yatra gudhe | 

Kmram tv amdyd hy amrtam tu vidyd 
vidydvidye isate yas tu so ^nyaJi |1 

Here it is possible with the reading bfalmapure to understand 
aksare as locative agreeing 'with it; but the solution is 
improbable and without parallel, and I prefer to take it as 
a dual, meaning not the two aksaras hut ahsara and ksara 
as a pair, as the context makes necessary. Ksara is used to 
describe the pradhdna at i, 10, and also in the above verse 
as equivalent to avidyd, the fundamental cause of transmigra- 
tion, and the sense seems to be '' that which is ever flowing ”, 
mutable”, as oj^posed to the ahsara which remains 

the same throughout the cycle of transmigration. 

The usages in the Upanisads explain the occurrences in 
the Bhagavadgltd, which are more easily dealt with by taking 
the later passages first. At xv, 16“18 three pums^as are named, 
of which the highest is the tsvara, the paramaPman, Krsna in 
fact as verse 18 shows. The other two are the ksara and ahsara 
puTusas ; the first, explained as equivalent to '' all beings ”, 
sarvdni bhutdni, derives from purusa in its ordinary sense of 

^ Except for passages which are deliberate reminiscences of older litera- 
ture, and do not therefore affect the doctrine of the Upanisad brahman in 
this text means the “ esoteric, highest religious knowledge 
^ In i, 7, the reading supratisthaksaram is very suspicious, and should 
probably be amended with Schrader, BeligionsgescMcMUches Lesehuch^ 14 » 
Der Hinduismus, to supratistharh ksaram ca, and in i, 10, I take haralj^ as 
the neuter haras, not the masculine synonym of Siva, also with Schrader, 
op. cit., and understand it as signifying Jihe atman. 
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/‘Hian.’V.andAs the same- as pwusa of Prasna Up,, i\% 9, 
.and the sat piimsa of Mundaka Up,, i, 1, 7, the other is the 
pumsa, that is the individnal sonl, the 
successor of the ahsara dtman ot the Prasna md ^veL Up. 
Going back to canto xii, we find Arjuna inquiring in the 
first verse which is the best course, bhaJcti towards Krsiia, 
or w^orship of the avyahta aksara ; Krsna describes the latter 
in verse 3 among other epithets as kutastha and sarvatraga. 
The second of these has alreadji been shown in the previous 
section to be a recognized attribute df the soul in early as 
well as classical Samkhya, and kutastha has to be understood 
as in XV, 16 ; therefore the aksara here is the individual soul 
as conceived by the Sarnkhyas. In the other passages the 
same usage of ufoam in the masculine occurs at viii, 21, and 
equally refers to puriisa, which is found in the next verse ; 
but that -word here, as always in the earlier parts of the 
GUd, is used technically of the cosmic that is Krsna. 

Probably the same sense is to be understood at iii, 15, where 
karman rises from brahman, and brahman from the aksara. 
In the remaining occurrences aksara is used in the neuter 
as an epithet of brahman, expressed or implied, and the last 
passage of interest in the present connection is the line, 
aksaram brahma paramam svabhdvo 'dhydtmam ucyate | 
at viii, 3, w^here, if the phraseology is transposed into the 
terms of Saiiikhya current in this work, brahman is the para 
prakrti, the avyakta, B,nd svabhdva is the eightfold apard 
prakrti of vii, 4--5. Ksara occms only at this place, viii, 4, 
and at xv, 16 and 18, and refers to corporeal existence in the 
world of phenomena. 

The facts of the epic are not too easy to classify; firstly 
there are cases of the application of aksara to brahman at 
xii, 7393-4, 7655, 8135, which do not materially concern 
Sarhkhya doctrine, and at the last of these brahman is ksara 
also, with reference to the phenomenal world. At 8764-7 
the dtman is described as twofold, ksara, the corporeal being, 
and aksara, the soul ; but^in the following adhydya, which 
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expounds a system of Yoga, the adept at 8789 is told that 
dslno hi mhasy eJco gacched aksarasdmyatdm, which is then 
explained as meaning that he should stop the action of the 
sense faculties and the mind. As the senses and the mind 
are suppressed by being merged in the it would be 

natural to suppose that aksara here denotes the latter, and 
support for this view is to be found in xii, 11232, where it is 
expressly stated to be a synonym of the huddhi. This curious 
usage may be due to the iniportance of the biddhi in Yoga 
practice or to the infifence of the name malim dtmd ; in any 
case that aksara has this sense is certified by the occurrence 
in Ahirbudhmjasamhitds xii, 21, where its place in the enumera- 
tion of the topics of the Bastitantra makes this the only possible 
meaning for it.^ Then again we can trace the beginning of 
the classical doctrine that, when the subordinate principles 
merge into the prakrtif the latter comes to a state of rest with 
its three gunas in equiUbrium at 11434, which reads : — 

^ The account in this Pahcaratra work is distinctly late, and the system 
set out can be very little older than the SK, As it does not appear to have 
been critically considered, it may be worth while retailing its contents 
with brief comments. The Samkhya system is divided into two parts, the 
frakrUi and the vaikfta '}mV'4<da» of which the former covers the 

twenty-five taftvas and contains thirty- two as follows : — {!) brahman, 

indicating either the system as a whole (“the sacred knowledge ”, the 
hrahmacakra of the Svet, Up.) or the cosmos, as including all the purusas 
and the twenty-four physical taitvas, (2) purnsa, (3-5) sakti, niyati, and hala, 
the three aspects of the amjakia, (6-8) the gunas, (9) aksara, equated above 
to the buddhl, (10) prana, as a vrtti of buddhi, (11) and (12) kartr and sami, 
the second of which is unintelligible, but which between them probably 
stand for the ahamkdra and the bhutdtman, (1^-17) jhd7ia, the five organs 
of sense, (18-22) kriyd, the five organs of action, (23-32) five mutrds, and 
five bhutas, either the objects of sense (cf. the explanation of bhutamdtrd 
in Kausitaki Up., iii, md imtrdsparsa, BhagavadgUa, ii, 14) and the great 
elements, or the tanrmtras md the gross elements. The vailcrta maridala 
deals with general subjects and consists of twenty-eight kdrbdas as follows : — 
(33-7) krtya uncertain, perhaps the pa^a karmdtmanah of Tattvasamdsa, 
13, (38) bhoga, (39) vrtta, that is sila, (40-4) kUsa, the fivefold avidyd, 
(45-7) pra^mijia, (48-51) khydti, dharrm, mirdgya, and aisvarya, evidently 
the eightfold buddhi, in its earliest form, (52) guna, uncertain, (53) lihga, 
uncertain whether in the old or the later sense, (54) dr Mi, (55) dnusravika, 
presumably as in the SK,, (56) duhkha, also as in the 8K., (57-9) siddhi, 
kasdya, and samaya, uncertain, (60) mo^isa. 
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Tada hamtvam ffokrtir gaeehate gunasamsritd | 
Nirgumtvmh m Vaideha gunesv apmtiiwiamt || 

THs last quotation comes from a passage wMcIi deals at 
lengtli with the question of ahsara and hmm. According to 
11364 afeara is ehatm, and foam is ndndtva^ and this axiom 
is developed at IMIS-IMGS in connection with 
standing for the soul, and avidyd, that is the awyahta 
state of activity {sargapralayc^harmin). This chapter is 
expressed in a fashion which is both^^mbiguous and hard 
to follow, a defect due possibly to lack of a clear conception 
of the relation between the soul and the physical principles, 
but the author seems to take the line that foara represents 
physical existence in its manifoldness and constant mutability, 
the result of ignorance, and that ahsara is unity, reality, true 
knowledge, unchangeableness. This view is summed up at 
xiv, 809, that ahsara and foam are the two aspects of the 
dtman, the former being its state of absolute reality {sadbhdva) 
and the latter its phenomenal state in the world (svabhdva). 

It will be seen then that earlier thought knew no definite 
principle called ahsara but used it as an adjective, much in 
the fashion that the Buddhists used the word nitya, but that 
the Samkhya teachers, as they were gradually reaching out 
to the position of the classical school, developed an opposition 
between ahsara and hsara to express the difference between 
real and phenomenal existence ; this teacliing never attained 
a fundamental consistency, and therefore, though it had 
some share in shaping the final doctrine of prahrti, it failed 
to maintain its place in the completed scheme. 

This discussion has touched incidentally on the view taken 
in early Samkhya of the samsdra, the cycle of transmigration, 
on which the sources have little to say, and that little in 
general terms. There is nothing strange in this lack of informa- 
tion ; a man in danger of drowning wants to know how he is 
to be saved and is not interested in the nature of the mishap 
by which he fell into the water, and it is only as the emphasis 
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passes from religion to philosophy that the difficulties are 
faced. Two aspects of the case present themselves for 
investigation ; firstly, what is the cause of the umon (smhyoga) 
between the soul and the physical principles, and, secondly, 
why does the union continue to subsist ? The first of these 
questions is complicated by two considerations. As appears 
from Car., p, 333, 11. 4-5, which is in answer to the difficulties 
raised at p. 327, 11. 1-3, the bond between the soul {hsetmjna^ 
dtman) and the corporeal being (Jcsetra) is without beginning 
(middi) and has, th^efore, ^always been in existence, and 
Asvaghosa in his dialectics at xii, 78-9, urges that salvation 
is impossible under this view. Further early Samkhya sees 
salvation in release from rajas and tamas only, not from all 
three gums ; therefore, as remains, the soul does not 
become free from all the twenty-four principles, and the union 
that causes transmigration is union with rajas and tamas 
alone {Car,, p. 329, 11. 8-9, and p. 332, 1. 1). Subject to these 
points, an answer can be given in general terms, though it is 
impossible to state how the difficulties that are obviously 
inherent in it were met. In theistic Samkhya the union was 
merely part of the action of the deity {samyoganimittahetu, 
3vef, Up,, V, 12), but in the atheistic schools the cause is 
avidyd, the fivefold ignorance of Varsaganya. This idea in its 
first stage is to be found in Svet. Up,, Y, 1, and fully developed 
in B., xii, 33-36 ; it is connected with the use of the term 
kmra as noted above, while the parallel with the position of 
avidyd in the chain of twelve causes as worked out by the 
Hinayana dogmatists is too obvious to need more than 
mention. In the classical schools, the Yogasutras, which 
rejected in this as in other respects theories peculiar to 
theistic Saiiikhya and fitted a nominal theism to the tenets 
of the atheistic branch, are sufficiently archaic to accept 
this view, ii, 23 and 24, to the embarrassment of the com- 
mentators. The bhdsya on ii, 23 mentions seven other alterna- 
tives, all of Sainkhya origin according to Vacaspati Misra, 
but with one exception I have not found it possible to ascertain 
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wlio were tte aiittiorities for the various explanations. The 
exception is the theory of the SK., that the comes 

into action to effect the purpose of the pumm ; ..if it h asked 
why it becomes active for this purpose, there seems to be no 
answer except that it is the nature of pmhii so to dOyin other 
words the motive force of prakrti, which is the cause of union 
and of the cycle of transmigration, is smbhavay not as in the 
older schools a separate power, but simply its inherent 
nature. .. 

The second question formulat’Sd in tl^e preceding paragraph 
really concerns the mechanics of transmigration, and the 
normal reply for the Samkhya of every age would be that it 
is karman, understood in the primitive school as evil karman 
and in the later schools di>s karman of every description, 
whether good or bad, which keeps the individual ever moving 
on the wheel of life. The point is put clearly by YS., ii, 12, 
which states that it is the karmdsaya, the disposition created 
by the act, which is the cause of transmigration and which 
itself derives from the Mesas, ^ SK., 40-43, does not accept this 
view, seeing the action of karman in the development of the 
eight states (bJidva) of the bnMhi, a category which is unknown 
to earlier thought, %ven to the YB, At an earlier stage, 
however, a more complicated theory was held according to 
.8., xii, 23-32, and Car,, p. 330, 1. 19, and p. 360, 1. 12, to 
p, 361, 1. 5, under which the causes, which retain the corporeal 
being on the wheel of transmigration, are the act {karman), 
desire {trsnd according to Asvaghosa, icchd and dvesa according 
to Car,), and lack of knowledge {ajndna m tho Buddhacarifa, 
moJia in Car,), and they are effective by reason of eight faults, 
wrong belief (vipratyaya), etc.^ The group does not occur 
in this form in the MBh,, but a variant, substituting avidyd 
for ajndna (or moJia), is refuted in Pancasikha’s system at 
xii, 7912, and is accepted at iii, 117, and possibly its influence 

^ That the doctrine of this sutra is archaic is shown by its acceptance 
of the view that only bad karman is operative for transmigration. 

® For the details see notes on this passage in the translation of B, 
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is to be detected in tbe statements of the hhdsya to YS., 
ii, 12 and 15, that the disposition created by the act {karma- 
mya) proceeds from an equivalent group of four qualities, 
kdma (or fdgu)^ lobka, moha^ and krodha (or dmsa). The 
absence of other authority for this theory argues that it never 
secured wide prevalence, a neglect which it justly earned by 
its incoherence, and we may close this section with the 
remark that the failure of our texts to explain the mechanics 
of transmigration is a useful indication of the attitude adopted 
by early Saihkhya to’^ards ^ilosophic questions, which had 
no immediate religious relevance. 

§ 6. Conclusions 

In the preceding sections the evidence for the historical 
development of early Samkhya has been collected and, so 
far as possible, critically handled, and the way has thus been 
cleared for an attempt to depict in outline the various stages 
through which the system passed by fitting together the 
different pieces of the puzde. The origin lay, as has been 
seen, in the analysis of the individual undertaken in the 
Brahmanas and earliest Upanisads, at first with a view to 
assuring the efficacy of the sacrificial rites and later in order 
to discover the meaning of salvation in the religious sense and 
the methods of attaining it. The components of the individual 
are separated into two groups, one consisting of his functions, 
both mental and physical, the other of the material parts of 
the body. The latter represents the mortal side of the 
individual, and its ingredients dissolve at death into the cosmic 
elements. The former, on the other hand, contains those 
parts which may be looked on as having, as it were, an 
independent life of their own, expressible in such ideas as 
'' I see I speak I think ”, and which are considered 
to survive the death of the body (e.g. KausltaU Up., ii, 13) ; 
this conception of functions not subject to death springs 
ultimately from the desire for a fuller life beyond the grave 
than that enjoyed by the psyche, and it exercised much 
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intoence on the growth into a religious dogma of the belief 
in transmigration, a point that need not be follow^ed up here. 
In this group search is directed towards finding that one of 
them, which is the basis of the individual, and the remaining 
members of the group are said to be absorbed into it when 
the individual dies or is asleep (e.g. KamMaki Up., ii, 13 
and 14, GhU., iv, 3, 3). Here in germ are to be found two 
of the main ideas of classical Samkhya, the absorption of 
the inferior principles (tattva) i^to the superior ones and their 
emanation from them, and the exis^nce of a subtle body, 
consisting of the functions and potentialities of the individual, 
which accompanies the soul so long as it revolves on the wheel 
of transmigration. 

In the process of speculation this group was gradually 
enlarged, till the existence of all the Samkhya physical 
principles was recognized with the exception of avyakta and 
ahamkdra. In the final solution the ultimate physical reality 
of the individual was attributed to an animating power called 
the '‘self’, the dtman or occasionally jlva dtnmn, which, 
though neither superseding nor incorporating the psyche, 
possessed most of the characteristics of a soul in the modern 
sense. The stage was now set for the entry on the scene of the 
Sarokhya system, which first appears in the Katha Up., 
but not in a complete form ; for it mentions only twenty 
iattvas, omitting the great elements of the later texts.^ Here 
the essence of the person is said to lie in the purusa, the 
double or psyche, the "mannikin ”, w^hose existence is 
separated to such an extent from the corporeal being that it 
has no part to play in the simile likening the latter to a chariot. 
The avyakta similarly is looked on as above the corporeal 
individual, and possibly as outside it, since it also is not 
mentioned in the chariot simile ; in accordance with what 
may be learnt from later texts, this principle stands for the 
unseen force, the law of the act, which regulates the destiny 

^ But the bhutebhir of iv, 7, could be understood as a reference to the 
elements, though not so taken by the various translators. 

0 
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of the individual, as he passes along the cycle of transmigration. 
Whether the theory of the three gums as the factors of the 
avyaJda had yet been elaborated or not does not appear 
directly from this Upanisad ; but it would not be unreasonable 
to infer from the status of the avyahta in relation to the 
corporeal being that a negative answer should be given to 
the question. The remaining principles differ in several 
respects from classical Saihkhya. Nothing in the first place 
is said about emanation or ab^rption, and the scale in which 
the different members h,re drawn up evidently has reference 
to the practice of yoga, the adept starting at the bottom and 
realizing each principle, in order, one by one or group by 
group. Alicmikara is not yet recognized, and in its place 
there occurs the malidn dinm^ the immortal soul-like animating 
power, while the huMhi is treated as the mjnma, 
consciousness ’’ or awareness ’h The omission of the great 
elements, the ^mMbhutaSy md the inclusion of the objects 
of sense are both due to the same cause, preoccupation 
with the technique of yoga ; for the great elements are only 
associated with the ephemeral body, which is of no interest 
to the adept, whereas the objects of se-nse are closely con- 
nected with the sense faculties, whose suppression is the 
first task of the yogin. The position of the Katha Up. on this 
matter was not followed later, when the great elements became 
a special object of yoga 0vet. Up., ii, 12),^ and were particularly 
associated with the prakrtilaya theory. 

No direct evidence exists to show what developments took 
place in the interval between the Katha Up. and &vet. Up., 
but their nature may be inferred from the statements of the 
latter, which prove that Samkhya had been regularly 
formulated and put on a more philosophical basis by a school, 
which was probably that of Varsaganya. The chief feature 
of the doctrines of this school was a division of the twenty- 
four physical principles into two groups of eight primary 

^ So also in the practices of Buddhism. 
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and sixteen secondary constituents on lines entirely different 
from tlie division in earlier times into the immortal and mortal 
parts of the body. The eight primaries consist of the avyakta, 
which functions in a triple form through sativa,, rajas,, and 
tamas, originally known as the bhdvas but later called the 
gunas, the buddhi, the akamJcdra which had replaced the 
mahdn dtmd, and the five great elements. The importance 
given to these last may reflect to some degree the influence 
of the materialist school, wi^ch regarded the four great 
elements (excluding space) as the s^le ultimates of reality 
and as coalescing to form creation by the nature {svahhdva) 
inherent in them. The secondaries are made up of mind, 
the ten faculties of perception and action, and the objects 
of the senses. The nature of the relationship between the 
two groups is indicated by the names given to them, prakrti 
and mkdra, which do not seem at this date to imply the full 
theory of tattvavikdra, the procession of each principle from 
a higher one, into which it is absorbed at the destruction of 
the universe. Apparently each of the primaries is an indepen- 
dent entity, but at some period, whether originally or as a 
later development ^ not clear, the group is held to form a 
whole, whose action can be resumed under the principle of 
svabhdva, the real creator of the phenomenal universe, which 
possesses most of the quahties characteristic of praJcrti in the 
classical school. The precise significance of the introduction 
of the ahamkdra cannot be determined ; evidently it was 
intended to take over some of the functions of the mahdn 
dtmd, namely those which were concerned with the ego, 
excluding those connected with the animation of the body and 
with the soul, but to define those functions precisely is not 
possible. Salvation consists in the entire elimination of 
rajas and tamas from the individual, on which only the sattva 
part of the avyakta remains in him and he becomes sattvasiha, 
while implication in the cycle of transmigration, or in other 
words the union {samyoga) of the soul with the physical 
principles, is due to the fivefold ignorance (avidyd). 
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The occurrence of the temis jwa and hsetmjna ^ in the 
Svet. Up, suggests that the soul theory of this school had 
already taken the curious form characteristic of the earlier 
strata of the Mohsadharma, Belief in the psyche, the purma 
of the Katha Up.^ as a doctrine of religious or pHlosophical 
significance, has been put on one side, perhaps in consequence 
of the identification of the term with the cosmic purusa of 
texts such as the Mundaha Up,, in favour of an dtman, 
which is not an individual soul, but the world-soul of the 
bmJman-dPman speculation of the early Upanisads. From 
the standpoint of the individual the soul, as caught up into 
the cycle of transmigration, is known as the ksetrajm, whose 
relations with the dtnian B>Te left obscure. In essence it is the 
enjoyer, hhohtr, and the cogniser, jna, while the dt?mn, at 
least in later thought, is ajfm. Neither of these souls has the 
capacity to animate the body, and this function is left to the 
jiva, later confused with a newer conception in the shape of 
the bhutdtman, and which is a kind of swpei-prdna belonging 
to the physical side of the individual ; on the body’s death 
it transmigrates, carrying with it the individual’s balance 
of good and evil deeds which have sfill to fructify and 
accompanied by the ahamJcdm and the btddk% into which 
probably the mind and the sense faculties have been absorbed, 
but the relation between this jwu, which forms the substratum 
of existence between death and rebirth, and the soul is left 
vague. 

Though the theories so far described are atheistic, most of 
them are taken up in the SveL Up,, which knows the eight- 
fold prahrti, the sixteenfold vikdra, the principles of smhhdva 
and the fivefold avidyd, and the ksetmjna and jwa, but adapts 
them to fit into its theistic scheme. The conception of the 
deity, if deliberately attached in the third udhydya to the 
older speculation of the cosmic purusa in the Mundaha Up, 
and other sources, is nevertheless a new departure in essence ; 
the divine principle is the limra, the creator and destroyer 

^ ELnowa also to BfhaM&vata^ iv, 40, as a frania. 
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of everything, in whom and through whom all being has its 
existence, and it is this waramin, which is criticized by 
Asvaghosa at 5., xviii, 20-29. The older teaching was a self- 
contained whole, with no room for a Creator, and the addition 
of the new principle inevitably brought about in due course 
the remodelling of the system and is thus, in my view, a 
leading factor in the evolution of Samkhya in the next period. 
The first steps in this process are already apparent in the 
^vet. Up, and the Bhagavad^d, The fivefold ignorance is 
no longer the cause of union between the soul and the physical 
organism, but is merely an expression for the physical side 
of life, the Creator being the real cause of union, the smii- 
yoganimittaheiu, Indian thought did not entertain the idea 
of a Creator operating on matter outside himself, but con- 
sidered the act of creation to be one of emission from the 
Creator. The eightfold prakrti could not, therefore, subsist 
as an independent entity, and the first breach is made by 
identifying the avyakta with the supernatural power, the 
mdyd, of the deity, so that it evidently did already, or must 
soon come to, connote much more than the unseen power of 
the act, containing, ^s it did, more than a hint of its possession 
of creative power. The Bhagavadgltd in its older part attempts 
to retain some relics of the original scheme by postulating an 
inferior eightfold prakrti^ no longer containing the avyakta 
and subordinate to it, in which the number is made up to 
eight by the inclusion of manas mA which could still be said 
to be svabhdva (viii, 3) in a sense ; but this solution failed 
to obtain general acceptance. The alternative was found 
in the reversion to a much older idea, adumbrated in CIiU,^ 
vi, 2 and 3, that the Creator emits something, "which in its 
turn generates something else and so on, and a transformation 
of the already recognized term vikdra was found to provide 
what was wanted. Each principle (tattva) was thus held to 
emanate from one of those superior to it, and so it may be 
reasonably held that the doctrine of tattmvikdm originated 
in the theistic school. 
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The theory of the now had to be reconsidered also in 
the light of the avyakta's changed position. On the one hand^ 
theism took the view that salvation consisted in the absorption 
of the individual soul in the divine, that is, that salvation 
involved unconditional release from the physical principles. 
But if salYation meant merely the annihilation of r ajas and 
tmms and the increase of sattva, this was not the case; 
therefore the soul must pass beyond the domain of sattva 
also to obtain release. Fur^er, as the avyakta was now 
outgrowing the idea th^ it merely embodied the force of the 
act and as it was made up of the three gunas, the latter must 
come to stand in time for much more than the factors which 
determined the future rebirths of the individual. The steps 
of the process which culminated in the gum theory of the 
SK, are not clear, and a number of different motives may 
have come into action, such as the question of the relation 
between a thing and its attributes. 

While theism thus, in taking over Sarnkhya thought, found 
its original formulation unsuitable, it may well be that the 
actual elaboration of the reconstructed scheme to suit new 
ideas was carried out in the atheistic sphools. Among the 
developments to be attributed to this period comes the transfer 
of the general function of the eightfold frakrti as subsumed 
under the principle of svabMva to the avyakta, which received 
the name of j^'^akrti, and, parallel with this change, we must 
no doubt place the first steps taken in widening the significance 
of the gums as seen in the theories of the later epic about 
their mutual interaction. The conception of a clear-cut distinc- 
tion between the soul and the physical principles was accepted, 
and this involved abandonment first of the term dtman, 
whose associations connected it too intimately with the 
physical organism as well as with the theory of the brahman, 
and then of the term hsetrajna, in favour of the unitary 
principle of the purusa, which had always been dissociated 
in thought from the mental as well as the material activities 
of the individual With the general recognition of this term 
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Saiiikliya finally arrives at the doctrine of an individual soul 
as a separate entity, though the evidence of the Manimehalai 
suggests that the change at first was no more than the 
substitution of the cosmic purum for dt^nan as the world-soul ; 
the belief in a plurality of souls should therefore thus be 
held to have arisen in this epoch. The question of what was 
meant by the soul's power of enjoyment necessarily came now 
into the foreground ; if the soul had no real connection with 
the physical principles, it w^ difficult to find a means by 
which it could accept the experiencesjpresented to it by them. 
To judge from the frequent quotation of Pancafikha in the 
bhdsya on the YS., it was that school which, probably for 
the purposes of yoga, investigated the relations between the 
purum and the buddhi and laid down the main lines along 
which the problem was solved in the classical schools. The 
Yoga school seems also, though probably at a fairly late date, 
to have invented the gunaparimma theory, Joy which the 
gunas were stripped of much of their moral significance and 
held to be the agents which brought about the multifariousness 
of the universe. 

The main positions of classical Sarhkhya were by now 
established, and there is no evidence to show how^ or by whom 
the remaining changes were carried out. The evolution of the 
gunas into cosmic forces was completed by divesting them of 
the function of determining the individual’s rebirth, which 
was handed over to the buddhi with the invention of a new 
category, the eight hMms of that principle. The twenty- 
four physical principles took their final form with the substitu- 
tion, possibly under Vaisesika influence, of the tammtras and 
the gross elements for the great elements and the objects of the 
senses; and the possibility of any reality existing outside 
the scheme was excluded by dropping the already attenuated 
belief in a jwa or bhutdtman as an animating principle of the 
corporeal being and by bringing its substitute, the fivefold 
prana, into line as a vrtti of the buddhi. By the rejection of 
the jwa those portions of the individual which accompany 
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Mm from MrtLi to birth were deprived of any substratum 
on which to rest, a deficiency which was made good by holding 
them to be attached to the soul in the shape of a subtle body, 
which was given corporeal substance by the addition of the 
tanmMras to the mental and sensory principles, alone supposed 
previously to transmigrate. Further in regard to the problem 
of causation, which was already partially covered by the 
theories of tattmvihdra and gunaparindma^ the view of the 
Varsaganya school that only J^he existent comes into being 
received its logical es^tension with the discovery of the 
principle of satkdrya, one step towards which is perhaps 
to be found in the dialectics of Asvaghosa, and which vras 
to become the central point of the philosophy of the classical 
school. None of these changes need have been the invention 
of Isvarakrsna, but the evidence of the YS, suggests the 
possibility that he did contribute one novelty in the theory 
that prahii comes into action to effect the purpose of the 
purusa, thereby finally doing away with the older explana- 
tion that avidyd was the cause of the implication of the soul 
in the universe. Therewith Saihkhya attains its full growth 
and was to become incapable of suljstantial change or 
modification in the future to meet new ideas or conditions, 
and the historical development of the early school reaches 
its culminating point. 
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